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IT is the fate of some kingdoms to afford ample mattér tor its Historians,; 
and of others, to be ill provided with what most interests and lays hold on 
the curiosity of mankind. The histories of England and Scotland, during. 
wme reigns, present a.chain of occurrences which might pass for the fic- 
tions of Romance, and in'the vicissitudes of kings and empifes, so muchds 
opened of private life and private character, that the passions are’ excited,, 
whilst the understanding is informed. il =e 
Inthe tilts and tournaments of the reign of Edward, we haye the hig. 
tory of a land of chivalry and gallantry ;. under the governments.of a Henrys 
and Elizabeth, the interest we foal for the fate of the unhappy’ mistresses of 
the one, and the yet unbappier favourites of thegtheryis so opposite to the 
tédiousness of dry historical detail; that we can scarcely persuade ourselves. 
that we are reading a series of undoubted facts, or the annals, of the country 
thal gave us birth. ith 

' ‘But whilst England and Scotland can boast this allurement for the reader, 
itis to be regretted that their Sister kingdom possesses it buf in a small pros 
portion, During many centuries, whilst the rest of Europe was in its course’ 
dfcivilization, Ireland was under the cloud. Rude, savage, and uncultiva- 
ted, she was doomed to lengthen out the term of barbarism beyond its usual 
alent, and afford a singulaf example of a people, in the neighbourhood. of. 
plished sociéties, stubbornly averse from discipline, and wedded to a sae. 
vage life. “Ireland'did ‘not, like the rest of Europe,»partake Of the bene 
ficial effects. of the feudal, system, which contributed in a high degree to the 
progress of civilization ; ber territory was divided into petty provinces, each 
wder the government of petty kings, who taught their: subjects nothing : 
but to ravage and attack their néighbours, and to resist similar ravages and 
asaults on themselves. Ireland could boast of no regular system of agri- 
culture, and was'thus a constant prey to indigence aitd sloth; in. manufac. 
tures she was still Jess expert, and for many ages could scarcely clothe or 
feed her inhabitants. The arts, which had been revived almost from exe 
tinction, which had enlightened the minds and softened the manners of 
other people, had their progress checked in Ireland, where humanity seemed 
to delight in its lowest degradation, and man td consider himself happier 
a he was more allied to the brute creation. 

In such a situation did this unhappy country remain for many cexturies,— 
acountry which no traveller could approach, and which was thus cut off 
fom one great source of improvement, that which is produced by mutual in- 
lecourse, and the interchange of sentiments and opinions. * 

William the Conqueror seems wholly to have neglected [reland, and those, 
who immediately succeeded him, seemed to have considere‘] it as a waste of 
barbarism, and thus, by its barrenness, exempt from the trouble of conquest, 
andthe unproductiveness. of hostility. Henry the Second -appears first to 
lave turned his thoughts to its subjection, which he accomplished so far as 
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to dethrone some of the kings, but left little influence which survived his 
departure. From that time, however, Ireland was considered as a conquers 
ed country, bat its submission was neither voluntarily nor easily enforced. 
It was unproductive ‘of all revenue, and was so difficult to hold, that even 
ambition itself might be supposed to opin at the cost of conquest. From 
the time of Henry tothe Reformation, for more than 400 years, the English 
and Irish were engaged in one continued scene of warfare. Ireland may be 
thus said rather to have exhausted England in ineffectual struggles to subdue 
her, than tu have-fallen prostrate: at the feet of her conquerors :. to England 
she was a-perpetual charge of men and money, and the sovereignty, which 
repeated victories purchased over her, was at last but numinal. sete 

It was not till the reign of Elizabeth that England could assume: the credit 
of having enlarged her empire: under that wise and prudent princess, this 
long contended land was united in its general government to the Crown of 
Great-Britain: Henry the Eighth had assumed the title without the posses. 
sion; queen Elizabeth became mistress of both. 

In the following reigns, Irelarid was governed by a viceroy, who was uni- 
formly obedient to the English crown, and possessed a military power suff 
cient to make the people obedient likewise. The English began now to co- 
lonise the country, and were enabled, by the frequency of rebéllion, either 
by purchase or present.from the monarch, to possess themselves of large 
tracts of lands, forfeited by treason and revolt. This was the foundation of 
the Protestant power. 

Among other conflicts which chastised this unhappy kingdom, those of 
religious zeal were not wanting to complete the measure of its wretched. 
ness. The Reformation had made small progress in Ireland. The Papists 
exceeded the Protestants by a bundred to one, and the task of conversion, 
in which the latter were engaged, was obstructed by the: most outrageous 
geal. James the First was a bigot, and tadearsalil warmly to crush the 
Roman catholic faith in Ireland, and succeeded so far as to endanger almost 
the utter extermination of his own. Every county rose in rebellion: for. 
feiture and confiscation were proclaimed, but the decree of law was eluded 
by the force of arms. Under. the reign of this monarch the whole landed 
interest was changed. Six northern counties were forfeited at.once, and 
planted by Scots and English. The distribution of the forfeited lands mast 
have been in this time a rich prerogative. The most imprudent act of 
James was that of the solemn publication of the act of Conformity. After 
the intermission of near thirty years James convened a parliament, in which 
was laid the first basis of Protestant ascendancy. The Catholic party se 
ceded, and referred their grievance to the king, but met with no redress. 4 
strong act of authority was enforced in the creation of torty new boroughs. 

The government of Ireland, under Charles, presents an unvaried succes- 
sion of melancholy events. The Irish expeeted a toleration of religion— 
The character of Charles’s court was little favourable to such a demand. 
The king, who hed already tried the experiment of reducing all men tothe 
same opinion in Scotland, with what success is well known, resolved to re- 
mit nothing of the laws of conformity in Ireland, but commanded a severe 
persecution of the catholics, The dreadful effects of the rebellion it is need: 
less to dilate upon : Ireland was now one constant scene of massacre and dee 
vastation. The Protestants were for a time overborne ; treason had broken 
out three hundred thousand strong, and England herself, who was now upon 
the eve of domestic embroilment, could afford them little assistance. 

The parliament, indeed, shamefully neglected the state of Treland, and, 
to their hatred of the king, sacrificed what was due to their protestant bre: 
thren, Their abhorrence of popery was-a secondary passion to that of he 
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sisting the royal authority. The conduct of Ormond, in Ireland, is well - 
known ; his irresolution and ambiguous conduct. On the death of Charles, 
he proclaimed the prince of Wales king. 

When the government fell into the hands of Cromwell, Ireland became 
the scene uf his victories; but rather of his cruelty than his military valout. 
Charles the Second, whom the Irish catholics would at: first willingly have 
obeyed, disgusted them by taking the covenant in Scotland. Cromwell suc- 
ceeded in subduing Ireland, but, to their honour be it spoken, the Irish ca- 
tholics were the last who submitted to the regicides. ~~ 

At the restoration, the state of Ireland was deplorable; and the wretcli- 
edness of the catholics was yet more augmented by the ingratitude of Charles. 
That he could not oblige all was in this case no excuse ; the catho'ics ask- 
ed no favour of him but the remission of unjust severities. They were read 
to be faithful to his cause when no one else would espouse it, and their fidelity 
had exasperated the revenge of Cromwell and his soldiers, : na 

During ‘the latter part of Charles’s reign, Ormond governed Ireland.- - 
The character and conduct of this man have already been the subjest 
of so many books that we may be spared a comment. Great, indeed, 
was the exultation of the catholics on the accéssion of James; the buds of 
popish hope were now opening into flower, and the prosperity of a long 
persecut faith was now considered as certain. Ireland was soon distin-. 
guished by the royal favour, bat the gratification of the catholics was the cause 
of incurable jealousy to the protestants. They all associated against the 
king, and were ripe for rebellion, long before his abdication. But popish 
prosperity soon. met with an unexpected blast ; the king fled, and, to regain 
his kingdom, landed in Ireland with succours from France, and was raptu- 
tously received by the whole body of the catholics. 

An army of thitty thousand ‘men was raised for James, who marched in 
. triumph to Dublin, and was again acknowledged king. Ireland was‘now in 
a critical state, and was to become the scene of the whole contest between 
William and James. But the event was soon decided,—the battle of Boyne 
intercepted the hopes of the catholics, and drove the king a fugitive; for the 
second time, to the court of Louis the fourteenth. . 

During the reign of William and Mary, Ireland was treated as a conquer- 
edcountry. The petitions of the catholics were rejected with contempt.— 
The English power was now predominant, and the protestants in the sun of 
their prosperity. The commerce of Ireland now received its first check ; 
‘the exportation of wool and woollen manufactures was prohibited by the 
English legislature, and in the subsequent contests between the king and the 
parliaments the rights of Ireland were wholly overlooked. j 

‘Inthe reign af Anne, notwithstanding the oppression of the Irish, the 
country was more tranquil than in any other period ; but, for its abject and 
degraded state, we have only to consult a judicious observer of mankind, the 
Dean of St. Patrick. 

The English test act, in ail its rigour, becamea statute law in Ireland; 
the corruption of the parliament was notorious, and the ascendancy of the 
protestant party was more confirmed than ever ; but, to the credit of the ca- 
tholics, it may be affirmed, that, since the accession of the House.of Hanover, 
no effort was ever made to-reinstate the Stuarts. 

As we have now reached those times in which the variety of events in 
both kingdoms will not permit compression in a few lines, we must be excu- 
sed following the reigns of the three latter monarchs, and passing judgment 
upon the conduct of the British legislature towards the people of Ireland. In 
the short picture we have presented from Mr. Plowden’s work, the reader 
will perceive the extent of his plan—to give an ample history of Lreland from 
its earliest periods, to the Union, of which we are glad to tind him a warm, 
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zealous, and well-instructed advocate. In the earlier, parts of his histor 
we are pleased that he is rapid and concise ; he passes over what is dull and 
uninteresting, as a passenger through a barren country, with his windows 
drawn, and his blinds up; but here the comparison breaks, for he is never 
caught napping. . 

This work contains altogether 1200 pages, and only 322 are consumed 
in the historical relation previous to the reigy of his present majesty. This 
we expect will delight the reader no less than it has done us, who, to con- 
fess a truth, were fearful of being called to the perusal of the wars of pett 
kings and chieftains, and a more extended narrative of the rebellion of Ty. 
rone. Our readers will therefore conceive, that only part of the first volum 
is devoted to the history of the earlier reigns, and that, towards the end, 
they are introduced to scenes and events with which most of them are fami- 
liar. From the accession of his present Majesty, Mr. Plowden is. full and 
circumstantial, but not with tediousness and minuteness. His work has in 
this respect novelty to recommend it: this is, we believe, the first regular 
and connected history of the affairs of Ireland which has been presented to 
the public, during ‘the reign of George the Third. There are many histe- 
ries of Ireland, indeed, but none come down even so low as the termination 
of the American war. This work, therefore, we are happy to announce to 
the public: it has pleased us extremely on perusal, and taught us a great 
deal of which we were before ignorant.~ Mr. Plowden has the proper tem- 
per of an historian: he is a man of no extravagant zeal, or bigotted preju- 
dices, and above all, has none of that partiality to antiquarian minuteness, 
the rage of which has spoilt so many authors. 

He has placed the Union in the fairest light, and, in his history of the re» 
bellion, though his accounts jar with those of others who have written on 
the same subject, we cannot help believing that he is almost the only one 
who has arrived at the truth. He has surveyed the state of Ireland with a very 
shrewd observation, and the advice he offers, with respect to the cathulics, 
is, as far as we have had an opportunity of comparing the contrary arguments, 
the most judiciousand rational. Mr. Plowdgn’s style is clear and manly ; and 
his work contains so much useful matter, that it is our opinion that it wil 
not only be popular for its day, but that it may safely be considered as.a work 
formed for duration. — 








The Political and Confidential Correspondence of Lewis the Sixteenth ; with Observa- 
tions on each Letier. By Ilclen Maria IVilliams, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bds. 
Robinson. 1803. : 


THE singular principles of this lady are well known, but we have now 
only to do with the singularity of the work before us. it must be confessed 
to contain as much curious and interesting matter as almost any publication 
of the day. 

It is pleasing to see the character of a deluded but well intentioned. ma- 
narch displayed in its proper colours ; the slander of his enemies. had the ef 
fect of deteating itself; and it is now readily acknowledged by. the sturdiest 
champions of the revolution, that the storm which burst. upon a pious ano 
fending sovereign, was crucl and unprovoked, 

The first enquiry respecting this book must be concerning its authenticity. 
To all posthumous publications, more particularly letters, suspicion constant- 
ly adheres. The French kings have been peculiarly unfortunate in theit 
posthumous works. Our readers will remember the volumes of Letters:at- 
tributed to Louis XIV. and the repeated detections made by Vollaire of his 

-forged correspondence. The motives which have.led to the present publi- 
cation are stated in the preface to the intended French edition of these letters. 
The English are, however, the first guests, and Miss Williams has invited 
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them to a feast which has not yet been served up to those whose claim is cere 
tainly greater. i vic A ! 

« Many respectable writers have attempted to reconcile the memory of 
‘ this good king with the esteem of his cotemporaries, which he never de- 
« served to have lost. | Their works have been read with avidity, and the 
« pages have been bathed with the tears of regret : but it never entered in- 
“to the mind of any personto paint the unfortunate monarch by his most se- 
‘cret thoughts, by extracts from his manuscripts, by his analysis, by his 
‘ public and private correspondence.’ 

This is the reason for publishing all kind’ of letters; but:the intention in 
the present publication is so good as to overpower objection ; it is. ¢ to scat- 
‘ ter a few flowers over the tomb of a prince the friend of mankind, whose 
‘ apotheosis will surely be one day made by future generations,’ 

Any thing but his Apotheosis.—The distinction paid to Voltaire and Rous- 
seau would not be coveted for their sovereign by the friends of Louis XVI. 
Itis strange that the praise of a modern French writer, even when we 
admire the subject of his eulogy, must be retrenched to be made palatable. 

The most important point is to be assured of the authenticity of these Ict- 
ters. Miss W. tells us, that the French editor, in the note which precedes 
his preface, states that the originals are deposited in the hands of a person- 
age who will think it a pleasure and a duty to communicate them to such as 
are incredulous and curious. - ; 

This has at first the appearance of evasion, because the offer is easily 
made, seldom accepted, and of very easy denial. The manuscripts should 
be lodged in some public institution, where their authenticity would soon 
be brought to the test. Miss Williams doesnot, however, appear to 
have the léast doubts on this head. ‘ Independent of the external 
‘ proofs,’ she says, ‘ which are conclusive to those who are acquainted 
‘with the hand-writing of the king, such measures have been taken as 
‘appeared to me fully satisfactory, to arrive at the greatest supplemen- 
‘ tary proof, by consulting such persons as were most likely tu be informed 
‘onthe subject. The proofs which I have obtained from men who now fill 
‘ eminent offices under the republic, and from others who exercised the high- 
‘ est functions under Louis the Sixteenth, and who were consequently tn- 
‘ structed both as to the spirit and the letter, have no doubt whatever with 

_‘ respect to the authenticity of these papers.’ 

Something is yet wanting fully to convince us, The spirit of the letters is 
complete cant: the hand-writing indeed is evidence, but such evidence as 
isnot wholly without suspicion. Of publications of this nature we have a 
natural desire to learn the method by which they came into the hands of the 
editor, so as to trace them at once to their proper source. We all know the 
suspicion entertained of the authenticity of Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, and the little weight which the spirit and the alledged hand-writing 
of the author had in the controversy, till a duplicate of the manuscript was 
fortunately discovered. 

We do not mean to cry down these letters as palpable forgeries, but only 
7 express a wish that they had come before us with a greater portion of ev 

ence. 

The first volume is intended to present us with the character of Louis the 
Sixteenth as a private man; though he is introduced as holding a correspon- 
dence with his principal ministers of state, and, therefore, cannot be.expect- 
ed to develope mach of his private character. The greatest part of the se- 
cond, and all the third volume, consist.of his public letters, discourses, me- 
morials, obse vations, writings, the analysis of a few of his. works, all of 
which, we aie told, were to exhibit the last king of France, as an enlighten 
ed prince, fit to govern a polished and powerful people, of a capacity to be 
hit come 
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come his own minister, and execute his-own projects ; of a judgment 
and penetrating, and worthy of having his observations upon mankind trang. 
mitted to posterity. ; 

This publication, however, seems swelled out to an unnecessar Jength 
The letters of the king are first given in the original French, then translated. 
and, lastly, Miss Williams brings up the rear with a commentary on eachiet. 
ter. This is to enctease the bulk of the book with an awkwardness not les 
unpleasing than uncustomary. Miss Williams’ comments should either have 
been given as notes, or not at all; and for what we can see of the matter 
had they been omitted altogether, the publication would not have suffer. 
ed. They are notwithstanding frequently full of very shrewd observation 
knowledge of character and political events ; but'the commentator isuseles 
when the text is intelligible. 

The observations on the letters are written with more partiality than we 
expected from this lady. In commenting on the character of the. king she 
cannot altogether be accused of insensibility or. injustice, though she is fre. 
quently suspicious without a reason, and directs the opinion’ of the reader 
erroneously, as to many important circumstances and events. 

If the king were really the author of these letters, they reflect the highest 
credit upon his humanity, his understanding, and talents as a legislators but 
the difficult question again occurs, which we would willingly evade, andte- 
pose, if we could, in full confidence on their authenticity. ’ 

Undoubtedly, there is a species of testimony which we are bound to admit, 
which is yet very far from irrefragable proof; but the evidence should alwa 
be sufficient to the matter in debate ; it should be as much as could 
brought, and when we get:all we are able, we should then form the best 
opinions we can. But here there isa material deficiency in the link of proof; 
if the hand-writing can be proved, for the spirit is ridiculous, why cannot the 
- conveyance of the letters be likewise ascertained? How did the editors 
come by them ? Where were they found? All these questioris will beput, 
and must be answered. To refer such as are incredulous to people of dis- 
tinction, who will adduce incontestible evidence of their authenticity, is an 
offer easily made, and easily evaded. 

Thus the reader must at last take them upon trust, and be content to flue- 
tuate between contrary opinions. Thereis a sufficiency of evidence to make 
us examine, but not enough to determine us either one way'or the other.— 
We proceed to extract a letter to the minister Malesherbes. This celebrated ” 
personage had occupied the office of secretary of state about nine months: 
previous to the date of the letter subjoined.—Letter iv. vol. 1st, page 46. 

TO M. DE MALESHERBES. : 
Versailles, April 17, 1776. 
« I had no power to express to you, my dear Malesherbes, in our last inter- 
view, all the chagrin I felt at your determined resolution of resigning your 
place in the ministry. After having maturely reflected. on this subject, I 
shall unfold my heart to you, and shall commit my ideas to paper, that they 
may not escape my memory. Surrounded as I am by men who are interest- 
ed in misleading my principles, and preventing the voice of public opinion 
from reaching my ear, it is of the highest importance to the prosperity of 
my reign, that I ‘should sometimes be able to repose my eyes with satistac- 
tion on a few gages of my own choice, whom | may call the friends of my 
heart, and who will warn me of my errors, before they have influenced the 
destiny of twenty-four millions of men. You, together with the wise 
Maurepas, and the. intrepid Tutgot, are the men in my dominions who 
have the highest claim to my confidence; and you must not lead our‘com- 
mon enemies (o imagine that you are on the point of losing that confidence, 
at the very moment when you most deserve it. When 
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.§ When Maurepas presented your name to me as one of those who were 
« best fitted to give weight to my plans of beneficence, I examined in silence 
« your public and private life, and perceived that I should perhaps be happier 
‘in offering you a great place than you in receiving it. Before your first 
«presidency, my Cour des aides was a company ill organized, and corrupted 
‘by the finaticrers, whom we had placed under its inspection. A com 
‘ troller-general never found any opposition when he presented odious fiscal 
¢ edicts. 

‘ Youappeared, my dear Malesherbes: you have driven from this corps 
‘the members who dishonoured it ; and it is now become, agreeably to its 
‘ primitive institution, the asylum of the indigent and oppressed. Nature 
‘ gave you the soul of acitizen, and you have transfused it into your Cuur des 
+ Aides ; at least, if I may judge by the vigorous remonstrances which you 
‘ have dictated, and which [ have placed, in my chosen library, between the 
‘ Catilinarians of Cicero, and the Philippics of Demosthenes. 1 am not in- 
« deed sure whether it be useful to throw matters so. philosophical across a 
‘monarchical constitution, which so many have an interest in shaking : but 
‘ your remonstrances breathed the spirit of public good: thew explained to 
‘ me the disorders which my court. and my ministers had conspired to hide ; 
‘and | have considered them only under this point of-view.. Notwith- 
“standing, therefore, they hold forth some principles to which I could not 
‘ascent, [ inwardly applauded your courage, and felt that you hada right ~ 
‘tomy gratitude. Our interviews, at which Maurepas was present to 
‘ judge us both, served to increase my esteem ; and I gave you that depart- 
‘ ment of my house vacant by the dismission of la Vrilliere. You long ba- 
‘ lanced whether you should. come, and breathe the air of my court, so ill 
‘ insympathy with the interesting simplicity of your manners. Turgot made 
‘ you understand that, without your aid, he could: operate nd durable goad : 
' hedetermined you, and I esteemed him the more. 


‘ You began your ministry with a degree of vigour no way contrary to my 
‘ principles, by refusing to make use of lettres de cachet, which were so much 
‘ complained of, and of which your predecessor disposed at, the will of his - 
‘ favourites. The Bastile overflowed with prisoners, who, after years: of 
‘confinement, were sometimes ignorant of their crimes; and you restored 
‘ to liberty all those who had only to segroeg? themselves with: having dis- 


‘ pleased these gentlemen in power, and such of the guilty as had been too 
¢ severely punished, You undertook useful reforms in my military establish- 
‘ment: but many persons conceived alarms. 1 had reabon to apprehend 
‘ that the discontent might produce troubles resembling those of the League, 
‘ and the Fronde; and I was obliged to reserve for a happier period the 
* moment so dear to my heart, when, banishing vain pomp, I shall have com- 
* posed my household of men of worth, such as you, who surround me, and 
‘ shall have for guards the hearts of the French. 
‘ It isin this strong juncture, my dear Malesherbes, you ask leave to re- 
‘ tire! No, pwill not grant your request: you are too necessary to my ser- 
‘vice; and, when you have read the whole of this letter, [know enough of 
‘-your sensibility to believe: that you will cease pre: demand. Besides, it 
‘ is not at the very :aoment when you are obliged to yield to circumstances, 
‘ that you ought to give in your resignation. The court will think you in 
‘ disgrace ; and that word, when it relates to a subject so respectable as 
* yourself, ought never to pass my lips. J expect you to-morrow at Maus 
* repas’.— Be assured of my esteem and friendship. * Lewis.’ 
_ Then fcllows the commentary on the letter by Miss Williams, ih which 
every allusion, unintelligible to the general reader, is sufficiently developed, 
_ This is frequently spun out to too great a length—for, without the commen. 
lary, all the letters attributed to Louis the Sixteenth, would scarcely make a 
thin octavo volume. An 
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An Essay on the Principles of Population : or a View of its past and present Effects im 
human Happiness; with an Enquiry into our Prospects respecting the future Rem. 
val or Mitigation of the Evils which it occasions. By R. T. Maltius, 4.M, 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 4to, 420 pp. 11. 11s. 6d. Johnson, 1803, 


THIS work is upon a subject of public economy, interesting at all times 
to the politician and the observer of human manners. The wealth of a king. 
dom is the industry of its population; and as all governments were formed 
for the permanence and prosperity of society, it seems the first duty of a 
state to regard the condition of its subjects, to multiply them by the best 


laws which influence domestic relations, and to apply to the disease of a de-' 
caying population the greatest wisdom of its counsels and its power. How 
much the flourishing state of a people depends upon good laws, is sufficiently. 
evident ina review. of those kingdoms which have neglected to instittite 
them. In Torkey, where, in the words of the orator, the human race 
melts away before the eye of the observer, this disease of society is felt to 


its worst extent; but in the other kingdoms of Europe, the population of 
one country seems to keep pace with that of another, with the exception of 
Spain and Italy. 


This is an argument that the free states are not more. favourable to po-. 
pulation than the despotic governments ; and that it is upon laws of a dif. 


ferent species that population must depend. 
The work before us was published as a pamphlet in the year 1798, and 
has now, from the author’s conciousness of the imperfection of his first plan, 


and the encouragement of the public, grown to a quarto, where it will per- 


haps stand. 


The author informs us, that, in the course of his enquiry, he.foand more 
had been done than he was aware of when he published his essay. The. 


poverty and misery arising from a too rapid increase of population had been 


distinctly seen, and the most violent remedies proposed since the times of 
Aristotle and Plato. Of late years the subject had been treated in such a. 
manner by the French economists, and many of our own writers, as to cre-_ 


ate a natural surprise that it had not more attracted public attention. But 


much was yet to be done—some of the most curious and interesting parts of 


the subjects had been slightly touched; though it had been distinctly stated 


that population must always be kept down to the level of the means of sub-__ 
sistence, yet few‘enquiries had been made into the modes by which this level 


is effected ; the principle had never been sufficiently pursued to its conse- 
quences, and the proper inferences drawn from its investigation. 

Thus to supply what was before deficient is the object of this author, and 
on these points he treats in detail in the following essay. 


The present work, however, is to be considered as a new work; and we 


may be permitted to say, that the subject of population has never been 
handled in a. way more masterly and scientific. “The main principles ad- 
vanced are so incontrovertible, that the author need not fear an attack ; and 
his inferences, if not altogether self-evident, will perhaps be no sufferers by 
candid controversy. 

Throughout the whole of the present work, he tells us, he has'so far dif- 
fered from the former in principle, as to suppose another check to population 
possible, which does not strictly come under the head either of vice or misery: 
and in the latter part he has softened some of the harshest conclusions of bis 
first essay. To those, he says, who shall think that any check to popu- 
lation whatever, would be worse than the evils it would relieve, the conclu- 
sions of the former essay will remain in full force ; and if we adopt this opi- 
nion, we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the poverty and misery 
which prevail among the lower classes of society are absolutely irreme- 
diable, 2 He 


sete sewed 
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He then speaks of the pains he has taken to avoid errors in the facts and 
calculations in the course of his work, and adds—‘ To those. who take an ine 
* terest in moral.and political questions, I hope that the novelty and import- 
*ance of the subject, will compensate the imperfections of its execution... 

Weare indeed startled at the many new observations offered in this book, 
and ere equally afraid of the charge of tardy acquiescence, as of the reproach 
of precipitate approbation. We must, however, claim the indulgence both 
ofour readers and this author, and beg permission to postpone our decision 
en a question which will consame much of our time to.examine with accu- 
tacy. This incertitude, however, may be construed in favour of the autbors 
by advancing so many new and forcible arguments, he bas made us pause 
‘ona subject upon which we had heretofore made up our minds, We shall 

ive a rapid analysis of the contents of this book. The work is divided into 
Ker books. The first book considers the checks to population in the less 
civilized parts of the-world, and in past times. In this book, under separate 
heads and chapters, a review is taken of the obstructions of population among 
the American Indians, the ancient inhabitants of the north of Europe, the 
modern pastoral nations, and the kingoms of Africa, the Turkish dominions, 
and Persia, Tibet, Indostan, China, and Japan; and lastly the checks to po» 
pulation among the Greeks and Romans. __ di 

Book 9nd considers the checks to population in the different states of 
modern Europe. After investigating the causes from which it arises in the 
several kingdoms, he forms a general deduction as to the state of society 
from his- preceding views. 

Having finished his survey of this evil as it existed in the remotest king 


doms and most distant periods, and having traced its progress ameng mo- 
dern empires, and in modern times, he commences his third book with a re 


view of the different systems and expedients which have been proposed of. . 
have prevailed in society, as they affect the evils arising from the principle 
of population. He considers here the system of equality as proposed by 
Condorcet and other French philosophers; the effects of emigration; the 
tendency of the English poor laws; and the increasing wealth of the kings - 
dom, as it affects the condition ofthe poor. He then passes to more gene 
questions, but never flags in pursuit of his main principle. He enters upo 
an énquiry into the nature of our agricukural and commercial systems, an 
determines their different effects. He next considers the reasonableness of 
bounties on the exportation of comm; and then s to investigate the . 
" ptincipal sources of the prevailing errors on the subject of population. 

The fourth book treats of‘our fuiure prospects respecting the removal or 
mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of population. - In this are 
considered the great moral duties of life, as they more particularly affect the 
happiness of society.. He here proposes what he has persuaded himself to 
think the most effectual mode of improving the condition of the poor, ard 
exhibits a plan for the gradual abolition of the poor laws. He then ender¢ 
vours to correct the prevailing errors on the subject of population, and closes 
with a display of our natural expectations respecting the future improve- 
ment of society, ae 

The author thus expresses himself on the method generally pursued for 
ascertaining the population ofa kingdom :— " 

‘It-must indeed have appeared to the readers, in the course of this work, 
* that registers of births or deaths, excluding any suspicion of deficiencies, 
* must at.all times afford very uncertain data for an estimate of populiion, 
* On account of the varying circumstances of every country, they are both 
‘ very precarious guides in this respect; but of the two, perhaps, the births 
‘ still more so than the deaths; though from.the greater apparent regularity 
‘ of the former, political calculators have generally adopted them 4: the 
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* ground of theif estimates, in the preference of the latter.’. Necker, iniéstj. 
‘ mating the population of France, observes, that an epidemic disease or an 
emigration ‘may occasion temporary differences’ in the deaths, and that 
therefore the number of births is the most certain‘criterion.» But the ver 
circumstance of the apparent regularity of the births in the registers will 
now and then lead into the grossest errors. If in any country we can‘ob. 
tain registers of burials fortwo or three years together, a plague or mortal 
epidemic will always shew itself, ftom the very sudden. increase of ‘the 
deaths during its operation, and the still greater diminution of them after. 
wards. From these appearances we should of course be directed notto 
include the whole of a gteat mortality, in any very short term of yeats.— 
But there would be nothing of this kind to guide us in our registers'of 
births ; and after a country had lost an eighth part of its population bys 
plague, an average of the five or six subsequent years would 
shew an increase in the rtumber of births, and our calculations would 
the population at the highest at the very time that it was at the lowest, 
This appears very strikingly in many of Susmilch’s Tables, and most:part> 
cularly in the table for Prussia and Lithuania, which I have inserted in 
chap. vi. of this book, where, in the year subsequent to the loss.of one- 
third of the population, the births were considerably increased, and, in an 
average of five years, but wr little diminished ; and this at a time when, 
* of course, the-country could have made but very small progress towards 
* recovering its former population.’ he 7 ' ‘ 

We do not know indeed of any extraordinary mortality which has occute 
ved in England’since 1700; and there are reasons for supposing that the 
ea ome of the births and deaths to the population, during the last century, 

ave not experienced such great variations as in many countries on the 
continent; at the same time it is certain, that the sickly seasons which are 
known to have occurred, would, in proportion to the degree of their fatality, 
produce similar effects; and the change which has been observed in the 
mortality of late years should dispose us to believe that similar changes might 
formerly have taken place respecting the births, and should instruct us to be 
extremely taytious in applying any proportions, which are observed to be 
true at present, to past or future periods. 

It is certain, that at the present period, the most rapid march is made in 

’ the augmentation of human society ; but it is no’ less certain, that many 

' fatal obstructions impede the increase of population, ‘to which the wisdom of 
the legislature might be applied, either to diminish er remove. | As the 
strength of a nation is another term forthe number of its inhabitants, Eng- 
Tand cannot pride herself upon the former, without taking the most. pradent 
measures to multiply the latter ; and for this end thepresent. author. points - 
out many effectual means. Whether his reasoning will altogether stand 
the test is more than we dare venture to assert; but-it has an appearance 
of more truth than: is generally met with in propositions depending on un 
tried experiments, f 
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History of the Insurrection of the County of Wexford, 4. D. 1798 ; including an 
Account of the Transactions preceding that Event ; with an-Appendix, Embel- 
hished with an elegam Map of the Coumry of Wexford.” By Edward Hay, Esq. 
Member of the Royal Irjsh Academy.  8vo. 7s, 6d. Stockdale. “- 


WEXFORD was the principal scene of the late Jrish rebellion, and an 
account of the insurrection in that province may be supposed: to contain 
every thing of importance relative to an‘event, the effects of which we now 
fee}, and of which the apprehension has not yet ceased of their being about 
to be renewed. ‘I would not obirade myself wpon public — 

. say! 
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uys this author, ‘ were I not earnestly solicited by numerous and respectable 
‘ Hiends to give a ‘genuine account of the transactions in the county of Wex- 
‘ ford during the insurrection, in the year 1798, in order to counteract the. 
‘ baleful effects of the’ partial'details and hateful misrepresentations which 
‘ have contributed so’much to revive and continue those loathsome preju- - 
‘dices that have for ceitturies disturbed and distracted Ireland. It is.con- 
“ceived that q fair and impartial account, by dissipating error, may operate - 
«asa balm to heat the wounds of animosity; for Jet the candid reader be of ; 
« what political principles he may, I am confident he must be sensible that _ 
‘no adherent of either of the contending parties in this unhappy..country 
* can; in justification, feel himself authorized to assert, that his own party 
‘ was perfectly in the right, and the other egregiously in the wrong; and 
‘and yet there are partizans to be fuund on either side, endeavouring to 
‘ maintainthat this is actually the case;- But if these zealots could be, in-.. 
~ «duced calmly ‘to listen to:the melancholy tales of enormity that can unfors 
“tunately be told of both parties, they would be prevailed upon to relax a7 
‘little in their prejudices. If the spirit of intolerance and retaliation be still . 
' held up, no kindof social intercourse-or harmony can exist.in Ireland. — . 
¢ With a view, therefore, of establishing concord, by shewing,' {rom what has . 
‘ happened, that it-will ‘be of universal advantage to fosget the past, and to - 
cultivate general ‘amity in future, 1 have undertoken the arduous task of 
‘endeavouring to reconcile, pointing ont: errors, by a genuine relation of. 
‘ facts;;and & hope this:may eventually prevail upon neighbours of all des; 
‘-criptions to cherish the blessings of union and matual benevolence, which . 
* cannot fail of: banishing-from their breasts every-tankling idea, and must : 
‘ prevent them from ever again becoming the easy tools of political specula- , 
‘ ion, which unfortunately hitherto.encoureged hatred and. variance, , and 
* ended-in'the. miserable-debility and oppression of all,’ Aysio.6¢ see fone 
Whatever may be tli intentions of this author,.we:are boynd upon his: 
professions, ‘which we have no reason for suspecting, to believe him impar-. 
tial and loyal’; -bat the worst effects may be produced by. this work at. the, 
present moment. .- Undoubtedly in the Irish rebellion these was great mis= . 
management-on the side of government, and. perhaps it would_be difficult 
altogether to.clear it of unnecessary rigor: but when we look to the com- 
plexion of the times and the temper of the people when it happened, it will, 
seem somewhat miraculous that a rebellion, so extensive and formidable, was 
suppressed with so little loss of blood and judicial punishment of the rebels ; 
and that, with so many examples of atrocities committed by one party, the 
felaliation of thé military Was not more-severe. Those who reason'on w! 
ought to have been done, have arguments in support of pave tog which 
do not applyto the state of Ireland. The.atrocities of }soldiers let loese-to 


quell rebeilion a shock a calm observer; but these abyses have 
ted, 


always been exaggera and..were never. countenanced, by the, officers, 

The conduct of government is best seen in the mildness. of, the executive 

power, when, the insurrection being put.down, the course of judicial penal- 

ties commenced. And here we have an instance of temperance.:ahd fore 

‘ bearance, perhaps criminally indulgent. Let uscontrast it with the conduct 

of:the French in La Vendee, and thence derive an‘argument in favor of the 

humanity of the English government, with reasons of additional execra- 

tion of the atrocitiesof the French directors. , | . ced ind ‘; 
~ Ireland is:now,, perhaps, on the eve of another great explosion, and Mr, 

Hay scems to think so: this is a strong reason why his book had better have 
been suppressed.—It must be confessed however to be written with“a 
great deal of seeming ganidour-and-benevolence. The story it tells is full of 
interest, and, in the long succession of melancholy events, we are forced to 
drop a tear, and sympathize in the uohappy fate of a sister kingdom, re 
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to-us for ages, and now, perhaps, about ta break her bonds of usion, which . 
we had hoped would have bound her closer to her own. interests as, well ay - 


ours. ’ i 
To pacify Ireland must ‘now be the policy of government, by every rea» 
sonable concession in its power. The last ministry, we have good reason 
to suppose, were favorable to a limited relaxation of those severe penalties 


which oppress the Roman Catholics, and it is thought they intended to relieve . 


them. ‘To deny them, at this period, would be'as impolitic as unjust. 


7! 





Critical and Philosophical Essays, by the Author of the Adviser, 8vo. 340 pp. 


5s. bds. “Wallis, 1903. 


THE author of these essays has of late been frequently before the public, 


sometimes in his own name, at other times secretly. We had occasion to 
notice,-in our last) Review but one, his Adviser and Tractate on General: 
Education, without knowing, till bis present confession, that he was the: 
anthor’of either of those works.. Of the former we could not speak aswell 
as we wished, and the lattez we considered as philosophical and scientific, 
bat not much adapted to the times. . With his present: Essays we have red.’ 
son to be better pleased than with any other of his compositions ;: there is:a 
kind of oddity and an offensive coarseness about theas; ‘but they are preg. 
nant with observations d#awn from tle realities of hfe, and not from the fie-' 
tions of fancy. We confess; however, that we do not perfectly understand: 
the principles of this’ gentleman, who seems variably orthadox and: regular’ 
by fits and starts. Heis'strangely given to bypothesis, and not wanting in’ 


ingenuity to support it ; but his great-deficiency is in elegant and tasty liter.’ 


ature ;‘when-he is strong; he is coarse, and when he attempts ta trifle, he is 
insipid aud absurd. His Philosophical Essays have a tineture of originality,’ 


but’ the ‘novelty is‘for the. most part displeasing’; his critical remarksiate 


sometimes just and striking, though rude and il+mannered. | He is very tix 
diculous in kis encomiams on Miss Bailie’s plays; whieh have been. praised 
much more’tlan they deserve, and which, though fall of ‘strong passion and; 
feeling, have little poetry and no dramatic art. : acl eu 





: — 
he Wanderer; ors a Collection of original Tales and Essays, founded upon Facts, 
bie ap the Virtues and Vices f the present Age; nt Aa are iat aduced the 
' Oriental Travels of a learned Mahometan of the het Century ; interspersed wilh 
sriginal Pogtry. By Charles Fothergill, Hisg. 2 Vols. 12mo, ‘10s, bdi., 
Wynne and Scholey, 1803. a 
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THESE tales and essays are excessively ingenious; and have given a 
considerable pleasure on perusal. We ‘are told that they are ‘founded on 


facts, but many of them seem too extraordinary. to come within the verge of 
probability. “The travels of Abdallah are written in the:eastern style, and 
uve a great deal of that glowing imagery which should distinguish composis 
tions of this kind; the language is elevated without inflation, and. is: never 
tutgid and bombastic.” The poetry, of which there is # plenty, tight have 
Been multiplied without fatiguirig the reader. . It is extremely simple, and 
sometitheselegant. Upon the whole, we are not satisfied with our first 

rusal, but expect, at the latter end of the month, when the more pressing 
anxieties Of our ‘busine 


again. , 


~ 


eAné 


gs shall be over, to find time'to read the Wandaer 
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Aa Historical View of the English Government from the Settlement of the Saxons im 
Britain, to the Revolution, m 1688... To which are subjoined some Dissertations. 
connected with the History of the Government, from the Revoluti2 to the /vasent: 
Time, By John Millar, Esq. Professor of Law in- lhe Unjuersity f Glasgom. 
In four vols, 8vo. 21. 275 pages. Mawman, 1803, 


WE are given to understand that the following work is published by the 
frends of the author, who has long since paid the debt of nature, but has 
left: something behind him which will keep alive the recollection of bis’ 
name. T By part ofthis work, if we may judge by the dedication, was. 
meant to he published in 1786, but the continuation of the Historical View 
of the English Government down to the present seiga is now for the frst 
time submitted to the reader, i 

It has generally been observed that works of this nature are composed af- . 
ter the peculiar prejudices of the writer; who, if imbued with what are called. 
the old. Tery principles, will seek in the review of the ancient Saxon and. 
Norman ras, precedents.to justify the excess of regal power, and throw a 
ie upon our annals as unfavourable, at all periods, to constitutional li- 

ty. , 

With ilris temper, to prove us in all seasons slaves, and thus to. contend in: 
acovert manner against the growth of our freedom at the present day, ma- 
ny of our historians have written. Hume himself is not entirely ftee So. 
this. prejudice, and, with all his candour, is frequently less displeased by: 
the excesses of royal power than a philosopher and an rc tahan ought to, 
be. The zealous whig writes with another motive ; but his desire is so natu 
ral, and-his discovery, if he has the appearance of success, so pleasing, tha 
we voluntarily yield to the delusion, and are content to antedate our free- 
dom for some centuries, and trace in the first elements of sociefy in thig 
island the shape: and form of our present constitution. ae 
_ The advertisement, which relates merely to the. latter publication, informs 
us that it was the intention of the author to divide the history, from the - 
sion, of the House of Stewart: to the present time, into two periods : ‘the f 
comprehending the history of those contests between prerogative and privi- 
lege, which the _revalution.terminated so honourably, for the spirit of the nae 
tion, and. so edvantagepasly for the hanpioess and liberties of the. people, 
The second containing the history of the rise and progress of. the ij 
of the. OMEN an influence, which, though in some measure checked b 
general diffusion of knowledge and. the advancement of the ar(s, was ikely 
in the opinion of theadthor, to become the more dan erous to the constitue 
tion, asits slaw and insensible advances are less likely to excite attention, * 

Of these two parts of his design, the first was lefty the author, in the style 
in which he apparently meant to give it tothe public, and in which it now 
appears—Great parts of the materials for the a of the’ second period, a$: 
well as for an account of the present state, of the English Government, ha 
also been collected and partly arranged by him : but considerable alteration 
of its manuscript would be necessary, those very importants em 
the work could be offered.to the public. ti 
... There were.found, however, among Mr. Millar's pebee>, several dissertac 
tions on subjects connected.with the-latter history of the Government, Mane 
ners, and Literature of England, the substance of which it would appearhe - 
had intended to introduce into his work ; Uicah aetna fom to contain 
80 many ingenious and interesting speculations, that it has b jndged pros 
per ° make them public, notwithstanding the unfinished‘state of the clud= 
ing Essay, 

A won; professedly on the English Government, if we except ‘hat of De 
Lolme, which is extremely superficial, and too much in the style of eulogy, 

has 
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has not often come before the public. The knowledge of our constitution. 


which the common reader was ambitious to acquire, was generally picked 
up in Hume’s Appendixes and the first volume: of Blackstone’s: Commen- 


tary. . The former: of ‘these writers, though no lawyer, communicated. his ; 


knowledge in so pleasing a manner, and wasso generally consulted, that al- 
most every one could form some idea of the nature of the Government under 
which he lived ; but his plan being lintited to. the revolution, no constitutions 
alinformation could be expected beyond it. ° ” 

Blackstone, ghee 3. the splendour and illumination which he 
grafied upon the knotted stock of the law, must be considered as writing 
to lawyers ef and was thus liftle sought out of the common beat of the 
profession. His first volume, allowing it all its merit, was too rapid and 
eoncise. Like Montesquieu, he gave no regulat chain of reasoning, or con- 
catenation of argument, but embodied principles and results in short apo 
thegms ; a method of writing peculiarly appropriate to such as have learned 
before, but difficult'and unintelligible to beginners. Henry, in his History of 
England, has not scattered much of ‘constitutional information. A fondness 
for dry antiquity led him astray fromhis subject ; and he seems possessed of 
akind of mercantile literature, which he retailed in the same spirit, and 
consumed himself in tedious enquiries about trade and manufactures. We 
must acknowledge, however, many writers who have written with true ge- 
ius on this subject, and very commendable. antiquarian research ; for, as 
it is a part of our. national pride to trace the first dawn of our'liberties up to 
the earlier period of our history, and to find:among the Saxons the founda- 
tions of our present constitation, that writer will always be regarded. with af 
fection who sucgeeds in this attempt, and proves, what is not very difficaltto 
prove, that England was ‘free {rom the first organization of society in the 
island. ~ Pettis seis 

But it must nevertheless be confessed, that this rage of time immemorial lie 
berty, has often led our writers to mix a great deal of folly with a good deat 
of truth. Some’ of these gentlemen, in the fury of their zeal, see the King’s 
Council in the ancient Wildenagemote, and others, in seatch of opposite preceé 
dents, cite the example of Queen Boadicea to justify a Standing Army. Mr: 
Millar, however, has little of this rage of antiquity. When he cannot on 
derstand an ancient custom or institution, he is content to leave it uninterpret¢ 
ed, and:though he is not wanting in What we might call an unnecessary ar 
dour for liberty, he sees enough in the laws of nature‘and society whereon t¢ 
ground our’ ia ‘precedents among the first rows ine 


vaders of the kingdom. 


This work is inscribed to Mr. Fox, in a style of such dexterous nye! 
that it is impossible to think he can remain unmoved by it. The author tells 
his patron, that it is impossible to writea constitutional History of England; 
without having Mr. Fox in his thoughts, In delineating the progress of the 
English Government, he adds, ‘1 have endeavoured to avoid those fond 
« prepossessions which Englishmen are apt to entertain upon the subjects, a8 
¢ well ‘as the prejudices peculiar to the two great parties which the nature 
*. of our government has produced. How far I have succeeded in this, 


« must be left to the judgment of the public. But, whatever indulgence~ 


« maybe shewn to,this work, the ambition of its author will not be grati- 
« fied, unless he can procure, in some degree, the approbation of a mind sue 
« perior to prejudice ; equally capable of speculation, and of active exertion 3 
« no less conversant in elegant literature, than accustomed to animate the 
«© great scenes of national business, possessed of the penetration to discover 
« the genuine principles of the constitution, and of the virtue to make them 
* an invariable rule of conduct.’ : n Houle , 

*’ Jn his introduction, he observes, ‘ That the great series of ne in the 
1stosy 
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‘@ ‘History of England may be divided into three parts ;—the first, extending 
from the settlement of the Saxons in Britain to the Norman conquest 5 


# the second, from the reign of William the Conqueror to the accession of 
« the House of Stewart ;_ the’third, from the reign of George the First, to 
*-the present time.—The important changes exhibited in the state of the 
* country; and in the situation of its inhabitants appear, like a sort of nataral 
* boundaries, to mark out these different periods, and to recommend them 
* as objects of distinct and separate examination.” — 

‘ The first period contains the conquest of England by the Northern Barba- 
‘rians, the division of the country under the different chiefs by whom the 
« people were conducted, the subsequent union of those principalities ander 
# one sovereign, and the course of public transactions under the Saxon and 
4 Danish monarchs, 

* The reign of William the Conqueror, while it put an end to the ancient 
¢ line of kings, introduced into England a multitude of foreigners, who obtain- 
* ed extensive landed possessions, and spread with great rapidity the manners 


_ # and customs of a nation more civilized and improved than the English. The 


4 inhabitants‘were thas excited to a quicker advancement in the common arts 
‘ of life; at the same time, the nation, by acquiring continual connections 
* was involved in more extensive military operations. 

« By the union of the crown of England and Scotland, upon the accession of 
* the House of Stewart, the animosities and dissensions, with all their trouble- 
* some consequences, which had so long subsisted between the two countries, 
« were effectually suppressed. On the improvement of manufactures, and 
‘ the introduction of a considerable foreign trade, England began, ina short 
‘ time, to establish her maritime power, and assume a higher rank én the scale 
‘of Europe. ‘Fhe same periods are likewise distinguished by remarkable 
# variations inthe form of Government. 

‘ Upon the settlement of the Saxons in Britain, we behold'a number of rude 
¢ tribes or families feebly united together, and little accustomed either to sub- 
‘ ordination among themselves, or to the authority of a monarch, Dari 
* the reigns of the Anglo-Saxon Princes, we discover the effects produced by 
* the gradual acquisition of property; in consequence of which some individu- 
* als were advanced to the possession of great estates, and others, who had 


_ * been less fortunate, were obliged to shelter themselves under the protection 


¢ of their more opulent neighbours. Political power, the usual attendant of pro- 
* perty, was thus gradually accumulated in the hands ofa few great leaders, 


© or nobles ; ‘and the Government became more and more aristocratical. 


* When the advance of the country in improvement had opened a wider in- 
¢ tercourse and produced a more intimate union between the different parts of 
t the kingdom, the accumulated property in the hands of the king became the 
* source of greater influence than the divided property possessed by the nobles. 
¢ The prerog2tives of the former, in a coutse of time, Were thereforegradually 
f augmented, and the privileges of the latter suffered a/proportionable diminu- 


- ftion. From the reign of William the Conqueror in England, we may date 


{ the first exaltation of the crown, which, under the succession of the Plantae 
ganets and Tudor families, continued to rise in splendor and authority. 
* About the commencement of the reign of James the First, great alterations 
t began to appear in the political state of the nation. Commerce and manu- 
f factures, by exciting a spirit of liberty among the great body of the peo- 
* ple, hy, changing the system of national defence, and by increasing the ne- 
‘ cessary’@Xpences of goyernment, gave rise to those disputes which, after 
* various turns of fortune, were at last happily terminated by the establishment 
f of a popular form of government. 

‘ In the following treatise it is proposed to take a separate view of the peri- 
t ads of the English hjstury, and to examine the chief differences of the om 
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‘ cal system in each of them.—Asithe government whith we enjoy at present 
* has not been formed at once, but has grown to maturity in agourse of,age, 
‘ it is necessary, in order to have a full view of the circumstances from which 
“it proceeded, that we should survey with attention the successive changes 
* through which it has passed. In a disquisition of this nature, it is hoped 
‘that, by considering events in the order in which they happened, the 
* causes of every change, will be more and more easil unfolded, and may be 


* pointed out with greater simplicity. As the subject, however, is of greatex- _ 


* tent, J shall endeavour to avoid prolixity, either from quoting authorities, or 
* adducing proofs in matters sufficiently evident, or from intermixing any de. 
* tail of facts not intimately connected with the history of our constitution, 
‘ With respect to the Saxon period, which comés first in order ;. many 
* writers appear to have looked upon it as too remote, and as affording & 
* prospect too barren and rude to deserve any. particular examination, Bat 
* it ought to be considered, that the foundations of our present constitution 
* were laid in that early period; and that, without examining. the pritciples 
* on which it is founded, we cannot form a just opinion concerning the nature 
* of the superstructure. To trace the origin of a system so singular in its nas 
* ture may atthe same time, be regarded as an object of rational curiosity, 
* The British government is the only one in the asinals of mank ind that{fhas aim. 
« ed at a diffusion of liberty through a multitude of people, spread over @ wide 
* extent of territory. The ancient republics of Greece and Rome compre. 
© hended little more than the police of a single city ; and in these a great.pros 
¢ portion of the people, so. far from being admitted to a share in the govern: 
* ment, were, by the institution of domestic slavery, excluded from the com~ 
* mon rights ofmen. . The modern republics of Jtaly, not to mention the ve. 
¢ ry unequal privileges which they bestow upen different individuals, are im 
* considerable in their extent. Tbe same observation is applicable to the 
¢ Swiss.cantons. In‘the seven united provinces of the Netherlands, the go- 
* vernmentcan hardly beconsidered as more extensive : for, notwithstanding 
* the confederacy by which they are connected, every particular province; 
* and even every single town of any consequence, belonging {0 each, having 
* the exclusive power of making or consenting to its own regulations, forms in 
‘ reality an independent political system.. By what fortunate circumstance of 
* events hasan extensive plan of civil freedom been established:in this island ? 
* Was it by accident or by design, or from the influence of peculiar situation, 
* that our Saxon forefathers, originally distinguished as the most ferocious of 
* all those barbarians who invaded the Roman provinces, have, been enabled 
* to embrace more comprehensive notions of society, and to sow the seeds of 
* thase political institutions which have been productive of such prosperity * 
“and happinesss toa great and popular empire? To these questions it is 
* hoped in the sequel a.satisfactory answer will begiven. an 


The author thus unfolds the extensive plan of his. work, and, in the pro- 


gress of his undertaking, never appears deficient either in the selection of his 
materials or in the possession of that genius which was necessary to animate 
a dry and: heavy mass. He is perhapsa little too refined in his deductions, 


and overheated in the zeal of his purpose, sees what will escape the observa- — 


tion of a calm observer, and what perhaps does not exist; but these faults 
are so nearly allied to excellence that they are easily forgiven. He whois 
determined to pick up every thing in his way, will frequently gather what 
is of no value, .but it is to this general and indiscriminate industry, that we 
owe the value of our collection, and a man is readily pardoned whose only fault 
is that he has done too much. 


There is one excellence in the present work which is eminently warthy of 


commendation, as no less -rare than alluring. Mr. Millar makes no sa do 
marginal references, noostentatious display of authorities,and neverencum 


readers. 
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readers with notes longer than the text. This fault of the excellent historian’ 
Robertson was of very frequent practice among the Scotch writers who 
were deluded by his example. To authenticate the birth of a pritice he 
used to quote all the cotemporary historians, in order that the reader might 
besure of a fact which it was generally impossible to doubt. The style of 
this author is full of vigour; he-is.no anannerist, or imitator of Johnson, a mo- 
del to whom the writers of his country are particularly attached, In-a 
word, we do not hesitate to pronounce this work a valuable acces- 
sion to English literature, on a subject which concerns every gentleman and 
lover of his country. The book is extremely well printed, and of a moderate 
price. 





—— 


Scottish Scenery ; or Sketches in Verse, descriptive of Scenes chiefly in the Highland: 
of Scotland ; accompanied with Notes and lilustrations, and ornamented with Ene 
pravings by W. Burne, F. 8. A. from Views painted by G. Walker, F. 4. S$. E> 
By James Crinrie. D. D. 4to, 400 pp. 31. 3s. boards. Cadell and Da 
vies. 1803, ' 


THE following work is of a new species. It is a tour in verse.—Poetic 
travels have seldom come before our readers ; for though our travellers, 
from their tiberal dealing in fiction, may lay claim to one of the greatest quali- 
tiesof the poet, they have mostly been content to give their narratives in hum- 
ble prose. The sublime and varied scenery of the Highlands is sufficient to 
inflame the imagination of a poet whose talent is description ; but we quese 
tion whether from compositions of this kind, either amusement or instruc- 
ion can in any gteat degree he conveyed to the reader. ' 

Accuracy of description, indeed, must always strike, and those who make 
the tour of the Highlands, if they find the poet has been faithful to nature, 
will have reason to be pleased with him, but unhappily, this accuracy will 
eidom be put to the test, and even should the present author possess it, 
which we do not presume to doubt, it is at least a barren excellence. To 
elegance, from the style of versification he has chosen, he can maintain but 
litle claim. Blank verse will.seldom admit iv: and tho’ descriptive poetry be- 
mostadapted to this metre, it can never hepe to please, unless supported 
bya spirit of sublimity, and those bold figures and striking images which are 
required to elevate it above prose, and compensate the want of rhyme, with- 
st which blank verse has been properly termed, ‘ Poetry only to the Eye.’ ° 

The association of ihe arts has always been a pleasing speculation, but we 
have now daily opportunities of witnessing their union in modern publica- 
tons. The poet and the painter do as much as they can for each other, ahd 
ithe work before us, the latter, in the division of praise, will be perhaps 
the gainer. The work is ornamented with the most splendid embellish-" 
ments, and whatever we miay think of the poetry, of the prints we are at 
last bound to speak well. - 

Addison’s Campaign was rather severely called a Gazette in rhime ;—an ill- 
pe critic might be tempted to call the present work, ‘ Patterson's Roads 
‘versified.’ oe. 

We shall select an extract from the author's address to Loch Lomond. 


‘Of Scotia’s numerous lakes fairest and ¢ Shall I, unequal to the bold attempr, 
* first * Advent’rous try, struck with the view 
‘See, Lomond spreads a beauteous bright ‘sublime ! ‘ 
expanse, ¢ In music’s. melting melody unskill’d, 
‘Tho’ great, obscure, neglected, and. un- ¢ T’ unite the theme what aumbers shall 
‘known ; © choose ? 
‘The arduous task, which otliers have de- ¢ Nature, descriptive Thomson’s guide, ang 
* clin’d © truth, 


Vil. Rev. Vole LHL. Mag. 2A The 
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§ The soul of every song that’s nobly great, ¢ Th ir, w i 
: Shall tune the “ Soreted to A ge canuioes merrecmeen rn 
r@) might it worthy prove and last like ¢ Nor fam’d Loch Au, nor Tay, Breda, 
ss thee, justine. § bane’s boast, 
he cen admir’d, till Nature’s fi- * Nor Ness, nor Leven’s self, nor Rannock 
: al doom. wild . 
§ Vain hope ! to think that mortal work ¢ Nor-Hourn, nor far-fam’d Broom, mixed 
ab “should vie ; ‘ with the tide, 
W saat Omnipotence itself has ¢ Where couniless millions of the finny 
orm’d ;, § race. 
§ Much less, that this, of mortal works the ¢ Annual woecks to crowd the briny wave, 
et - least, « And furnish work for many busy hands; 
iould ’scape the general fate, and fioat ¢ Can e’er in grandeur be to thee-com 


he * secure, ‘ pair’d.. 
Prom Acad to age, along the stream of ¢ Kettrine alone the beauteous and sub 
, * lime 
* Great Lake! fit theme for more exalted « As thy proud rival blends; yet hides her 
sii 1 SOR, ‘charms 
; What single view thy limits canexplore ? ¢ Behind those mountains wild 5 there 
Thy ripest beauties, wild and vast, a- * great Venow ; 
‘Wi wake, ; ; ‘ And vast Ben Leddi’s ‘greater height 
~ glad surprisc, our intellectual ‘ascend ; ’ 
© Th Powers. ’ . ¢ On either side to guard her lone recess; 
yt noone the madding passions all to ¢ Where, deep embow’rd, in many a wind 
Ce, ¢ ing bay, 
‘ Ane fix the eye upon the glassy plain, —¢ *Mid waving woods, and tow’ring ¢liff 
ne holds to heayen a mirror blue and ‘ abrupt, } 
© Witt bright, ' € On silver sands, her erystAl waves she 
it phrersied awe, let mortals own the ‘rolls, : 
mies oe ¢ And darcs full near approach thy nor, 
6 That eo form’d, and fill’d the dread ¢ thern shores.—- Ks , 
* abyss ! 


* Nor Lung, nor Fyne, grac’d with the 
* princely pile, 
: Such is the specimen ot the author’s poetry, which, though occasionally 
Vigorous, has in general too much of the humility of prose to please poetic 
ears. We are fearful this gentleman has failed from his choice of a bad sub- 
ject. He is a man of undoubted genius and capable of adorning any other 
department of poetry in which he shall set his fot. 





Observations on the Drama, with a View to its move beneficial Effects on the Morals, 
and Scciety. By Edward Greex,. corresponding Member of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Manchester, 8vo. 60 pp. 28. 6d. Cadell and Da- 
vies, 1803. 

.. THESE observations were read at the Literary and Philosophical Sogiely 

of Manchester. The intention of the authot is to rescue the English drama, 

from its present state of insignificance, and restore it to its original conse- 
quence and character. If he can accomplish this end, and supply us with 
better stage writers, the public would thank him ; for, undoubtedly, the Bri- 
tish theatre was never disgraced by-a more infamous set than the present 

But his great objection seems to bethe immorality of our stage compositions.— 

If he were a frequenter of our theatres, we apprehend he would not think’s0: 

on the contrary, the stage seems of late to have struck a league with the 

pulpit, and an audience is generally preached to death with dull moral les 
sons, which are at least objectionable as out of their place. .. The licentious 
works of Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanburgh, are sufficiently. cleared of all 
obscenities before representation ; and the refinement of a'‘modern audience 
exacts this tampering even with Shakespear himself. The stage cannot well 
be made a school of morals ; if we can be amused without licentiousness, it 
is all we can expect. The present.work is entitled to the highest praise, 
though we do not agree with all the writer proposes. Tle 
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The works of the Right Hon. Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; including her Corres 
pondence, Poems, and Essays ; published, by permission, from her genuine Papers, 
in 5 vols, 12m0, Phillips. 1803. 

SUCH has been the eager reception of this publication, that, in the 
common course of our business, we found it impossible to overtake it till the 
consumption had enc-eased so much as to call for a second edition. The 
work.is now presented to us in a style of elegance well adapted to its deserts. 
Literary relics of such estimation as those of Lady Mary Wortley are well 
entitied to this profusion of ornaments, and typographical prodigality can 
never be better laid out than in decorating books of such intrinsic and: ac- 
knowledged merit. 

The reputation of this lady is no longer at the mercy of criticism; and as» 
an epistolary writer she may even claim the praise of originality. The let- 
tes of Orinda, by the celebrated Mrs. Phillips, were only popular for a day— 
Those of Lady Mary Wortley have now almost lived theircentury, and must 
maintain a reputation which shall grow and flourish with the encreasing taste: 
and judgment of the age. She is, in truth, the Madany Sevigné of England, 
with more brilliancy and wit, and a learning more suited to the purposes of 
commots lifer -. 4 

Ithas keen observed that the literature cf females generally renders them: 
averse from domestic duties, and that philosophy is of little use in those hands 
whose conduct it seldom directs to any useful end. This celebrated lady is 
astrong instance of its contrary tendency. Her talents were not those of a 
lady Jane Grey, but of a wit and shrewd. observer of human life and: 
manners. Her iearning was not the pedantry of the schools, but that of coms 
mon life. Her fancy, which was the most unbounded and brilliant, was ac 
companied by a judgment of unusual rectitude and strength.. Her sen- 
tentious remarks on life and manners have all the brilliancy of epigrammatic 
point, and the strength of moral wisdom. The peculiar airiness of her wii- 
tings, the tempered levity, the delicate raillery, and the indescribable’ ele- 
gance of her mind, have seldom been equalled. Blair speaks highly of her 
talents in his Lectures ; but she has obtained the praise of a better judge.— 
Smollet, in the Critical Review, has paid her a compliment, which the opi- 
nion of the public has long since proved not to have beenadulatory. Thepresent. 
publication containsmany original pieces, andis the only authorized edition of 
her works. Of every thing here published, the original manuscript isnow 
extant in the’ possession of the Marquis of Bate. We shall present our rea- 
ders with a short abstract of the memoirs of Lady Mary which are written’ 
with great elegance, and are prefixed to this edition of her works. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont was the eldest daughter of the Earl of Kingston 
she. was born in 1690. Her promising genius induced her fathér to give her 


‘one of the best classical educations. Her studies were superintended by 


Bishop Burnet, who is said'to have bestowed his emendations on her trans- 
lation of the Enchiridion of Epictetus. In 1712, she was privately mar- 
tied to Edward Wortley Montague, Esq: after a correspondence of two! 
years. On her first appearance in public lifey'she was admitted to the fa- 
miliarity of Addison and Pope: her intimacy with the latter is recorded fo’ 
her own praise and to his disgrace... The whole of their correspondence, not 
withstanding the habitual flattery of Pope in his letters’ to every lady; suffix: 
ciently shews his admiration of her genius. . ; saat 

In 1716, she accompanied her husband on“ his: embassy ‘to’ the Porte. 


This is the most important event of her. literary’ history. ‘The “description” 
of her journey, which is the chief subject of her letters, is‘that on which — 


her reputation is: principally founded, and when we speak of the talents 
of Lady Montague, we take our estimate from these letters. ‘The ‘editor 


bears testimony to the accuracy of ber local description, and‘‘tells us, that . 


2A2 * when 
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when he followed nearly the same route, about eighty years afterwards, he 
had the satisfaction of perusing het animated letters, on the very: scenes in 
which they were penned, and had the pleasure of bringing them to the 
test of reality. The letters which she had written on her travels were 
published in a clandestine manner, of whieh the editor gives an account.—. 
Upon her return to England, for the last time, in 1761, she gave them toa 
Mr. Sowden, and wrote the subjoined memorandum on the back of one of 
the books:—*‘ These two volumes are given to the Rev. Benjamin Sow. 
¢ den, minister of Rotterdam, to be disposed of as he thinks proper. | This 
¢ is the willand design of M. Wortley Montague.’ 

After her death, the late Earl of Bute commissioned a gentleman to pro. 
cure them, and to offer Mr. Sowden a considerable remuneration, which he 
accepted. Much to the surprise of that nobleman and Lady Bute, the manu 
scripts were’scarcely. brought to England when thtee volumes of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s letters were published by Beckett, and it has since ap. 
peared that Mr. Cleveland was the editor. , : 

The same gentleman who had negotiated before, was again dispatched to 
Holland, and could gain no farther intelligence from Mr. Sowden, than that 
a short time before ke parted with the MSS. two English gentlemen called: 
on him to see the letters, and obtained their request. They had previously 
contrived that Mr. Sowden should be called away during their perusal, and 
he found on his return that they had disappeared with the books. Theirre- 
sidence was unknown to him; but on the next day they brought back the 
deposit, witli many-apologies. It appears that the intervening night was 
consumed in copying these letters by many amaunenses. . 

Among the talents of this lady was an extraordinary facility in learning 
languages. French, Italian, Greek, and Latin, were familiar to hers she 
knew sufficient German to understand a comedy at Vienna, and even at- 
tempted the Turkish language. She was the first who introduced into Eng- 
Jand the practice of inoculation, having tried its efficacy on her own son.— 
Few of our male travellers can lay claim to the introduction of so solid a be- 
nefit into their native country. Sle continued in Turkey about two years, 
and a short time after her return was solicited by Pope to fix-her dwelling at 
Twickenham. For a Jong time their friendship and mtimacy were inviolate, 


but the petulance and envy of Pope were constantly insulting those for ° 


whom, in his calmer moments, he wanted neither affection nor esteem. 

Lady Mary was an adventurer in the South Sea scheme, sand is supposed 
to have suffered on the explosion of the bubble. Mr. Pope, duriag their ine 
timacy, made her sit to Kneller for her portrait, and wrote some verses un- 
derneath, which, but that they are given to Pope, may pass for those of the 
worst rhimester of the day: they are given in this edition ina fac simile 
his hand-writing, Their acquaintance continued long after their friendship 
had ceased: they used to meet at Lady Oxford’s, but rarely without open- 
ing batteries of repartees, and that with so many personalities, that Pope's 
petulance sought to discharge itself by abrupt departure from the conspany. 
Lady Mary had long since omitted to consult him on any _peetical produc 
tion, and when he had formerly been very free in proposing emendations, 
would say, ‘* Come, no touching Pope; for what is goed the world will 
give to you, and leave the bad for me !” and she was well aware that he dis¢ 
ingenuously encouraged that idea. 

At length, by a variety of irritations, part of which were avowed and 
openly resented, and part concealed, a final rupture was produced, to whiclt 
the meanness of Pope’s jealousy must be considered as the provocation.— 
This is the great incident of Lady Mary’s life.’ The frequent invectives 
which he introduced into his satires, sometimes under the name of “ Sap- 
pho,” and often under that of « Lady Mary,” are severally pointed out ry 
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the editor, and, notwithstanding the denial of Pope, his application of them 
to his former favourite is traced beyond a doubt. This attack was wanton 
and malicious, and resented in a publication in which Lady Mary and Lord 
Hervey were concerned, called ‘ Verses addressed to the Translator of the 
First Satire of the Second Book of Horace.” Upon the circulation of this 
letter Pope endeavoured to exculpate himself, but meanly shifts his ground, 
and tries to palliate his conduct by falsehood. Jobnson has alluded to this 
quarrel, and condemned the conduct of Pope towards a lady. whom he him- 
selt is known to have disliked. <«* Pope,” says he, ‘ was sometimes wan- 
ton in his attack, and before Chandos, Lady Mary Wortley, and Hill, was 
mean in his retreat.” 

The editor next adduces the letters of several of the most illustrious cha- 
racters of that age, who paid homage to fer wit and beauty : among these 
were Addison; Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Dr. Young, and Fielding. 
She appears to have been a kenefactor to poor Savages and, indeed, charity 
was one of the most prominent traits of her character. 

Among courts and wits she was a long time eminently distinguished, but, 
in the year 1739, her health declined, and she resolved to pass tht remainder 
of her days on the continent. Having obtained Mr.-Wortley’s-consent, she 
left England, and hastened to Venice, and determined to establish herself in 
the North of lialy. Having been gratified by a'short tour to Rome and 
Naples, she returned to Brescia, one of the palaces of which city she inha- 
bited. Her summer residence she fixed at Louvara, on the shores of the 
lake of Isco, in the Venetian territory, whither she had been first invited on 
account of the mineral waters, which she found greatly beneficial to her 
health, There she took possession of a deserted palace, she planned ber 
garden, applied herself to the business of a country hfe, and was happy in 
the superintendence of her vineyards and silk-worms. Books, and those 
chiefly English, sent her by Lady Bute, supplied the deficiency of society. 
Her letters from this retreat breathe a truly philosophic spirit, and evince 
that her care of her daughter and her family was ever nearest to her heart. 
No one appears to have enjoyed her repose more sincerely from the occupa- 
tions of the gay world. Her visits to Genoa and Padua were not unfre- 
quent; but about the year 1758, she quitted her solitude, and settled entire- 
lyat Venice*, where she remained ’till the death of Mr. Wortley, in 1761. 
She then yielded to the solicitations of her daughter, the late countess of 
Bute, and, after an absence of two and twenty years, she began her journey 
to England, where she arrived in October : but her health had suffered much, 

‘ and a gradual decline terminated in death, on the 2ist.of August, 1762, aod 
inthe 73d.year of her age. In the cathedral at Litchfield, a coenotaph is 
‘tected to her memory. : 








A View of South Carolina, as respects her natural and civil Concerns. By John 
Drayton, Esq. Pages 300. Printed at Charlestown, in America. 8vo. 
THE account which is here given of one of the most fertile and populous 
Provinces of America must be extremely interesting to all who have a local 
connection with it, and is entertaining and instructive to those who are desi- 
rous to be informed of the state of-distant colonies. The present author has 
opened a rich mine of observation, and has approved himself no less discern- 
ing as a topographer and a politician, than as a physiognomist of life and 
manners. In his views, he is general without confusion, and particular 
without minateness ; and if he could find time to display the state. of the. 
other provinces ofdis country, he would augment the obligation he has al- 
teady conferred. Upon the whole, the natural and civil history of South’ 
,* The English travellers at Venice, who she presumed might have been induced ta 
Wisit her from curiosity, she received in a mask and domino, as her dress of ceremony. 
a "Carolina 


182 Narrative of the Sufferings of ihe English in France. 


Carloina is made as entertaining as a novel, at. the same time that nothing és) 
left unexplored which belongs to the subject of Mr, Drayton’s enquiries, — 
He gives the following account of American jurisprudence, in several useful 
regulations :—Primogeniture rights have been abolished, and real and per- 
sonal estates descend now by more equitable distributions. Liberty being 
the first principle of our government, it is never withholden from any insole 
vent debtor, when he faithfally delivers up all his effects to. his creditors.—, 
For this purpose, on his petitioning the court, his case is considered, and.if, 
he has acted honestly, he is released from his imprisonment, and és discharged, . 
for ever against the claims of his creditors; or those who receive a dividend; 
of his estate, and others, who do not sue him, are prohibited, by law, from: 
doing so, until twelve months after his discharge. Hence an opportunity is 
given him of retrieving his affairs, and instances could be adduced of persons, 
who, in such cases, have been enabled to discharge all their debts, and. stil 
preserve something handsome for their families. ; x 

It is to be lamented that we who are so much further advanced in refines 
ment cannot profit by the example of other free countries, and exscind from 
our statute beok those savage laws of debtor and creditor, which are perhaps! 
the only blot in the fairest code which the constitution of any kingdom can 
boast. 

Had this book been divided into short sections and chapters it. would 
have been better.. If it be reprinted, the author will probably avail himself 
of this advice. : 


‘ 


A Narrative of the Situation and Treatment of the English arrested by order of the’ 
French government at the commencement of Hostilitics ; with the. transactions ow 
the arrival of the First Consul at Boulogue, Calais, and Dunkirk, and afterwards. 
down to the end of July : containing some secret Anecdotes of Bonaparte’s confiden- . 
tial Commandant at Calais, and an account of the Authoy’s escaje fiom thence ina 
Trunx.—By William Wright, late English interpreter to General Bra- 
bangon, commandant at Calais.. 8vo. 40 pp. 1s. Badcock, 1803. ~ 
THE title of this book has curtailed of some few lines the criticism we 

otherwise meant to have given upon it. It is extremely curious, and appa- 

rently written with a strict regard to truth, The times concur with its sale, 
and if it succeed atall, it must now. 








A View of London; or, the Stranger’s Guide: through the British Metropolis ; con 
taining an acccunt of its curiosities, amusements, commerce, public buildings, and 
every other object worthy the attention of the curious vtsitor, as well as the resid 
in this vast capital. 200 pp. 1s. Crosby and Co. 180%. * 
THESE little books have such long long titles, that, in the language of 

reviewing, we cannot spare so much room to describe their contents. But 

the.present work well deserves a nich. ‘It is extremely well compiled, and 
the price is so moderate that it deserves, what it will assuredly enjoy, an ex 
tensive sale. #. 


7. 5 
ee 


The German Sorceress ; a romance, by Mr. Littleton, in 3 vols. 12m0,_ 
10s. 6d. Lane and Newman. 


THIS is one of those Romances which deserves to live beyond the usual, 
period enjoyed by works of this kind. The story is sufficiently complicate 
without confusion ; it astonishes without transgressing nature, or violating. 
the probabilities of life. The incidents are rapid, and the characters drawn 
with a skilful hand. Upon the whole, the purity of the sentiments, and the 
general interest of an affecting story, must procure it readers among a very 
wmerous class, Vi 











Very Strauge but very True !—The Antigallican, &c. 183 


e 


Very Strange but Very True! or The Histoiy of an Old Man's Young Wife. A No- 
wel, by Francis Lathom. 4 vols. 12mo. Longman and Rees, 14s. 


MR. I.athom is no favourite of ours; he writes a novel as he writes a 
lay, without consulting truth, nature, or themodes ofthe times. The work 
fore us, has bustle without incident, story without interest, and character 
without discrimination. It is an absurd medley. It is a pilfering composi- 
tion, in which the author has not the ingenuity to conceal his theft. “Mr. La- 
thom is least sufferable when he attempts wit and humour : he can sometimes 
relate an incident tolerably well, but he is peculiatly unhappy when he tries 
to cut a joke. ; 








Rhapsodies by W’. H. Ireland. 8vo. 200 pages. Longman and Rees. 1803. 
This geatleman has.a little injured his moral character by a memorable 
forgery, which we are satry to see him avow with a kind of claim tojeredit 
for the success of his imposture. He is however a young man of undoubted 
genius, in the line of Mr. Lewis: he has a pertion of his wildness, but 
more originality and strength. Someofthese Rhapsodies, which are poems, 
in various metres, are extremely beautiful. : 








The Scngster’s favourite Companion ; a collection of new and much-esteemed, Songs, 
. adapted for the Vidin. 12mo. 300 pages. _Vernor and Hood. 

’ THE title of this book sufficiently explains itself; it is. what it professes 

to be, and that, in a modern publication. is’no inconsiderable merit. ‘The 

collection is very good, and the music is given to each song. 





Legpold ; or the Bactard. 2vols. 12mo. 7s. Highley. 103. 


THIS novel has certainly some originality, and the story, though very 
' ¢¢ nty, is told with interest. - It isa much better than the common supply of 
the circulating librarics. Upon the whole, we shall pronounce Leopold, not 
a Bastard, He seems to have come from the right line, and has the linea- 
ments of good sense in every feature of his face. 








: [he Atrocities of Bonaparte, or the Corsican Demon, Svo. 70 pages, price Is. 6d. 
‘ ate. Lane’ and Newman. 
» THIS is an admirable, inspiriting composition. The First Consul is 
fawn, on the credit of history, in colours which must appal every honest 
mind ‘and feeling heart. This lithe work presents a life of Bonaparte, anda 
eommentary on: all his atrocities. 4 is written with candour and coomess, 
and the address at the end isthe most animating and patriotic of any we 
have yet seen. Theauthor has at least done 4is part to fan the general flame 
of indignation which we soon hope to see bursting forth to the destruction 
ef him who has threatened our islaod with Invasion:and Britons with Sla- 
very. Nit ; 


pa 








The Anti-Gallican, No.1, to. be continued weekly, 8vo. 35 pages, price 8d: 
- \..  Mernor, and, Hood. Sd Rail et’ p 
’ EVERY onesqwho offers his mite, however small, ‘has: a. :claim,..in 
This cause, to national gratitude; We hepe to: see: this work ae 
: j . : " 5 He 





184 The Chances.---Flowers of Literature. 


The Chances; or, Nothing of the New School: a Novel. By a Disciple of the Old 
cheol. 12mo. 2 vol. 7s. Cuthell and Martin. 


THIS Novel is strictly orthodox, and is thus entitled to credit: itis, 
moreover, entertaining, and will be generally read; but it wants origi. 
nality of character and incident to make it popular beyond a summer. But 
when so much is tolerated at the Circulating Libraries, the Chances may comé 
in for its share of encouragement, and not fall into the tide of oblivion, be. 
fore it has sported with its brethren on the surface of observation. 








—— 


Sappho; after a Greek Romance, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Cuthell and Martin, ... 
THIS is all Greek to us. 4 








Bonaparte; or, the Free Booter : a Drama, in three Acts. . By John’ Scott Ripon, 
Esq. 8vo. 6d.. Highley. . 1803. peo aie 
THE intention of this Drama is so good, that we ‘shall not quarrel with 
the exécution ; but we would advise this author to meddle with no other 
character than that of Bonaparte, whom the public will suffer to maul as he 
pleases, ; 





Flowers of Literature for 1801 and 1802; or Characteristic Sketches of Human Naw 
ture and Modern Manners. ‘To which is added, a general View of Literature 
during that Period ; with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. F. Prevost, and F.-Blagden, Esq. Yolume First to be continued ane 
nually. 12mo. Crosby. 1803. 


WE had reason to commend the last publication of these gentlemen, par- 
ticularly the life of Dr. Moore; and are pleased to see them persist in their. 
plan of Azas, as we know none more qvalified to collect them with taste and 
judgment. In this volume are some beautiful extracts from the most emi- 
nent.modern authors; and if the work be continued annually, it will afford 
a good opportunity of embodying the spirit of literature, whilst the grosser 
particles are suffered to evaporate. ee my 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 
Lithologie Atmospherique ; Atmospheric Lithology ; shewing the Progress a 


present State of Science, relative to the Phenomena of Thunder-bolts, 


&e. By Joseph Izarn, Professor of Natural Philosophy, &c. 8vo. 421 PP. 


UPON seeing a work announced on this subject, tbe question natu 
arises ;_]s it only in our times that stones-have fallen from the regions of the: 


air, and if they have fallen in every age, how happens it that this pheno~ * 
menon has not been described, studied, and thoroughly investigated before: 
This questiou M. Izarn has answered by first considering mankind with re+ | 


spect to their disposition to admit or reject any extraordinary fact which ap-: 
pears unaccountable tathem. He.ranges them in three classes, whose cha+ 
racters he describes as follow:—‘ 1. The ignorant multitude who chuse 
« rather to give credit to the greatest absurdities than to be at the trouble to 
‘ investigate them. 2. Those which imagine they know every thing, and 


‘ consider every thing impossible that does not accord witlrtheir knowledge: ' 


« 3. Lastly ; a small number ‘of men of observation, and philosophers who 
* have one found that the limits of human knowledge are not those of 
‘ nature, and who having more than once found their own judgments, or 
« those of their masters erroneous, have grown more prudent and more cau> 
* tious in forming their opinions,’ , | 

He 


t 





Izarn’s Atmospheric Ethology: 185° 
fle likewise artatiges all thé phenomena of nataré ifi three ‘classes, consi- 
tigsity. they excite, and the — 


dered. relative to the interest they inspire, the (¢ 
efforts made by mankind to ascertain their causes. . : 
A circumstance happening only at intefvals of two! ot three’ centuries, 
and having but few witnesses, would perhaps never fotiti’d ‘part of human ’ 
knowledge, because the impression it. might at first have produced being 
effaced when it appeared again, each tine ‘would ‘seein to’ be the first of its | 
appearance, and if it differed ever su little from well Known facts, the wits 
nesses most Worthy of credit Would only lose ‘their tithe to relate them. 
Such was the case with the phenomenoii of meteoric’stones, The author, 
in the first part of his work, which is as compléteas’ could be wished, 
slates the facts and dpinions hitherto published onthe Subject. After having | 
laid under contribution the earliest academic collections, he’ has recourse to’ 
the port-folios of the learned, from which he has extracted facts of considers 
able interest. This vollection is a gteat advantage to ‘those’ who may turn ' 
their attention to this curious problem of natural psa toh : 7 
In the second section M. Izarn examines the pieces’ which he has intros ° 
diced into the first. He discusses the opiniéns ‘that hive been given’ both 
on the reality of the fact and the manner of ct pial it.’ He shews that™ 
all these explanations accorded with the state of science at the tithe of their re~ 
spective authors, and that this state prévented them from giving better: He: 
matks the errors Of each in particular, ahd ‘convinces us" that this phenonre-- 
non has never been considered in onegeneral view, bit only as the descent’ 
ofa story substance, . which constitutes only a part of tt) * 9°" ae 
With’ regard: to the opinions against thé éxistence df the fact, ‘we shall’ 
quote his own words in his examination of one of those pieces,~No. 14, exe’ 
tracted from the Bibliotheque Britannique:—‘ This letter,’ says he, .* presents 
‘us ina fact noticed only by M. de Saint Amand, ‘the wench history of the 
‘haturalists who had had occasion fo turn their attention tothis phehomendit.” 
‘ Since the time of Lemery, the opinion of scientific themhad be&n made’ 
‘up concerning the fallof stones. By several successive-détisions they fad 
‘been led to regatd it as a populat efror, ‘as a thing’ physically impossible. 
‘With such prepossessions, we laugh’ at what we hear, and We do not even 
‘take the trouble to examine how far it may be fountled. Such was the 
“case with M. de Saint Amand in 1790, (after having amused’ fhyself With 
‘him,’ (Bertholon) says he, ‘ concerning what we considéred’a popiifat tate, 
‘thought it would be an excellent joke to procure the’ attestation of such 
‘an absurdity by an authentic act, and I instantly demanded dproces-verbal. 
‘to bear teslimony to the fall of these stonies, &zc.) buf since scientific meni, 
‘Ofthe first talents, agree in presenting striking proofs Uf theexisence and, 
“MBlity of these. facts pronounced to be physically iipossiblé, every ote 
“bpens his eyes and bestows all his attention.” ‘The'iinposswility ‘bezins to 
*be called in question ; it gradually disappears, dnd gives ‘placé'to probabi- 
‘lity, which is soon succeeded by conviction, ‘iw consequence ‘6f the multiz' 
‘tade of corroborative facts‘contributed by each.’ Th Nisa A place” 
‘in the mind of M. de Saint Amand in 1802, when hé com ‘the’stanes® 
‘in his possession with the descriptions given by M. Pictet of-alt thosé which 
‘he had seen in London. Thus it happens, and always’ wilt happen, to 
‘those who devote themselves to sciences dépending on facts and observd- 
‘tions, because it is not an individual that can trace theit ptogress, ‘and His. 
‘ manner of viewing a fact can neither establish nor destroy it. If the proofs 
‘which he brings forward are sufficiently sire attract general atteni- 
‘tion, and to produce conviction, he has rendered anh estefitiat service fo 
‘@ence, and has advanced it atiother step; inthe’ contrdty case, ‘he is 
‘abandoned to his conviction, and the public opinion remains what ‘it was. 
‘This has happened with regard to the phenomenon which we are cansi- 
Vol. 1, Rev. Vol. 111, Mag. 2B : * dering. 
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186 Tzarn's, Atmospheric. Lithologys 


‘dering, only the concurrence, of circumstances which have just; taken 
* place was necessary to convince us of its reality.’ ni: 2 
The principal view of the author was to reply, to the appeal of M. de 
Laplace, by establishing, the reality. of the phenomenon, to which few na- 
tural philosophers could as yet give,credit. On this head every uncertainty 
is removed by the two first sections of M, Izarn’s work, He does not, 
however, stop there, but having studied the phenomenon, by means of the” 
numerous researches and details, into which he entered, he acquired new | 
ideas concerning the formation of these solid masses. These ideas he de- 
velopes in the third section ; they differ from all that bas hitherto been. said 
on. this subject, but Gee eat with the established principles of sound . 
philosophy. _M. Izarn begins with an expSsition of those. principles in. a 
manner which proves that he is accustomed to profound investigation, Re 
states many observations which are eculiar to him on detonations, on. the 
disengagement of caloric, of light, &c« and the principles.which he esta. 
blishes on these questions, conformably to the present state of science, lead. 
to the following results;— as a ie ert ia 
1. That in the gaseous mass which envelopes our globe, there are. various 
agriform substances with which we are unacquainted, that most of these 
substances are. separated the one by, the other, and spherically consolidated 
by the pressure that acts uponthemonall sides, =... vr 
"2. That detonations take place in the atmosphere which are not the result. 
of electric phenomena_nor at all analogous to electricity. | pit 
$. That lumious meteors should not be attributed to the combustion of 
hydrogen, since those phenomena are attended only with a disengagement 
of light, which may be effected by an alteration in the state-of any gaseous 
substance. ; ee pie 
.4. Finally; That the disengagement of light does not necessarily, pro- 
duce that of caloric, and that the brighter it 1s, the less we are authorized, 
to suppose that there is any cause of fusion, vitrification, &c. cae 
In these results M, Izarn finds the explanation of the phenomenon, ‘1, 
say of the phenomenon, (he adds) and not of the formation or fall of stones, 
‘ jis only constitute apart of it. _ It is from not having paid attention, 
* only to this part, that writers have: given such explanations as cannot be. 
‘ admitted, when we examine all its characters in the following, manner: a, 
« luminous globe, moving with greater or less rapidity in a direction some. 
« what inclined towards the horizon; disappearance of light by one or more, 
« violent detonations ; fall of, one or more solid bodies of various forms, but, 
“ always rounded, and without sharp edges; presenting a ‘mooth and very, 
“compact surface, and what is most remarkable, affording -by analysis, ex, 
‘ actly. the same products,’ - 
Alter proving that the explanations given by the learned authors of Vat 
ous hypotheses do riot agree with the foregoing description of the pheng-. 
menon, he says,—‘ The origin of these masses can neither be found Baie 
“ surface, nor in the interior of the globe, nor in the higher regions beyond, 
‘the influence of the atmosphere; they, therefore, can have been formed, 
‘only. in that laboratory, and there only they must be sought; this appears, 
‘to me.a point that cannot be disputed. In this case one of the two follow- 
‘ ing positions must be admitted: either these masses are only a concrelion, 
© of very fine particles.of sulphur, iron, nickel, silica, and volatilised nag, 
« nesia, dissolved in the atmosphere, and abandoned by their solvent to the 
‘influence of their reciprocal affinity; or only the ae ta of those sub-, 
“ stances existed there, the combination of which was produced by some, 
‘ particular circumstance. There is no alternative, either one or the other, 
‘ of these explanations must be adopted. tha 
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Rosny’s ‘History of Autun. 187 


«I first considered the former, but-the more I stadied‘the’ phenomenon,: 
‘from the accounts which I collected, the more convinced I was of its falx 
‘lacy.’ The*adthor then states the reasons which ‘indaced him to’ differ 
from the opinion of Soldanis, professor of natural phildsophy' at Sienna, and? 
to adopt the second, which causes him to think that there'exist in the atmos- 
phere gaseous masses, which elescend into the bowels of the earth to fructif 
the veins‘of metal of stone, of which it only contains the germ, ” e 

* Can’we doabt,’ says‘he, * that this was the natural'and original destina- 
‘tion of those substances which have been discovered by analysis in all me- 
‘teoric masses?‘ Each’of ‘these bodies is then, properly ’speaking, only a 
‘mineral abortion, a premature combination of gaseous ‘principles, united in 
‘hurty and confusion by perlutbed circumstances, while they ought to have 
‘ proceeded separately and quietly towards analogous substances on the sur- 
* face or in the bosom of the earth. This fact thea is but avanomaly in the 
‘grand system of mineralisation.’ fd RY SPIBICNG O49 JEU Tesaly 

«M. Sage,’ adds the author, ina note, ‘to whom I thus spokegoncern- 
‘ing the specimen which he shewed me, was struck with the: idea.» li 
‘deed, (said’he) I have found, in ‘the analysis of plants, metals with which 
‘they could‘have been itapregnated only by the atmosphere.” - a 

To form an opinion on this theory, which will doubtless»draw- the atten- 
tion-of natural philosophers, the reader must refer to the work itself to see 
how the author has been led from general principles to the consequences ex- 
planatory of the phenomenon, < It is principally to this: point,’ ' says he, 
‘that the judgment of scientific men, to whom I submit ‘it, shoald bedi- 
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nt ‘rected, and I trust they will find reasons more ‘thaty sufficient to induce 
us ‘them to say after me :— an 
*De hoc multi multa, omnes aliquid, nemo satis.” ' 
im The above is the,inscription on the stone which fell at. Ensisheim, in-the 
ed, rat 1492, and which the authcr has chosen for the motto of the present, 
i work. tii’ lela 
ny ‘ This volume, concludes with two tables, The first contains four columns, 
ad with the heads,:—1. Substances which are said to have fallen on our globe: 
o. a2, Places where they are said to have been. seen to fall:—3. Dates when 
ef they tell ;—4. Witnesses or reporters of those phenomena, .° 9 
Si The second table exhibits :;—1. Thé names of the philosophers whe have 
wd considered those substances as products thrown upon the earth by volcanoes s 
but, fa 72 Mineral substances melted by lightning on the spot where they were 
ery fund :—3. Concretions formed in the atmosphere ;—4,, The masses foreign 
pa oour planet. zy 1 ag? 
Nisteive dé la Ville d’-Autua. History of the City of Autyn, formerly knows 
end, by the: Name of Bibracte; divided into fuur Books, and embellished with 
ha Engravings. By Joseph Rosny, a Captain in the Ariny: i 
, " _AS the general history of a people must tiecessatily be composed of the 
La combination of a great number of detached facts, the particular history 6f 
‘iui tach rincipal town must' contribute to illustrate that of the country in gene- 
i nl,” "This 1s an object the more desirable'in France, as most of them’ acted 
ae distinguished part among the 64 eities of Gaul, so celebrated in antiquity, 
he and which so Jong ‘withstood the power of the Romans, the conquerors of the 
sabe world, “The history of the city of Autun, then known by’ thé name’ of Bi- 
ae bacte, must inspire a higher interest, because it is connected not only with 
piher, Roman history, but likewise with that of Celtic Gaul and Burgundy. 
> It was not yet decided that Autun (Augustodunum) was the same city as 





he Bibracte, of which Cesar speaks'in his, Commentafiés in'terms'of such 
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188 Rosny’s -History. of Autun. 


high cemmendation,: Opinions: on. this subject were greatly divided: yet 
‘M. Rosny seems, in his preface, to have proved the identity ofthat city with 
' the-antient Bibracte. .In support of his opinion he adduges.facts which 
produce: conviction in the most incredulous minds.: In; opposition. to the 
small number of writers who suppose that the superb Bibracte, formerly, 
stood on.the mountain, of Beuvrai, (Mons Bifractus) four leagues. distant ftom 
Autun, he contends.that it would have been impossible to erect, on, so.small 
a space, a city of such immense magnitude ; and that the innamerabje objects 
of art which are discovered every year, by means of the plough, inthe bosom 
"of the earth, inthe immediate vicinity of Autun, ate safficient demonstra. 
tions of the-site of the ancient city. | He.corroborates his.opinion by. men- 
tioning the temples, porticoes, and antique monuments, the ruins.of which 
are still to be.seen at Autun. | Nothing of this description is to be found in 
the. different places where historians of less accurate observation have inta- 
gined that the Bibracte of Caesar was situated, 
-The aythor divides bis work into four books, each of which is subdivided 
into chapters. The. first book comprises details on the origin of the Edu. 
enses, and the foundation of the ancient Bibracte, which, according to some 
historians, was‘in-its meridian splendor at the time when ‘its sister city and 
rival, .Rome,,; was, scarcely: founded. He developes the motives of the 
alliance between the: jnhabitants of the city and the Romans; he-treats of 
their character, manners, customs, religion, the diffgreni deities they adored; 
lastly, of their form of government, and-the pre-eminence which their city 
long preserved in the general administration of Gaul. He subjoins, some 
curious details relative to the Druids, their colleges,’ functions, the venera- 
tion with which they were treated, their sacrifices, maxims, ceremonies, 
authority,- prerogatives, the sciences they professed, their habits, and the 
suppression of their order. ‘ 
~The second book contains the annals of the republic of the Eduenses. It 
resents a history of the various wars and revolutions in which that repub- 
wag involved, and then gives an accurate account of the different inte- . 
resting events of which Autun has been the theatre; among others, of the 
twenty-two sieges which that unfortunate city sustained, and the horrid r- 
vages the plague has several times made there. This book concludes with 
a description of antient usages practised at Autun, the festival of fools, and 
that'‘of the innocents, celebrated in former times in many of the towns of 
France, especially at Auxerre, Rouen, and Dreux. — - » 
The third part gives a detailed, notice on the courts of Autun, its yr 
from ‘St. Amator to the present time, and the great men whom that city ha 
roduced. 
: The fourth and last is entirely devoted toa description of the dif 
‘monuments of antiquity, the ruins of which may still bé seen'at Autun; a 
as the antient walls, mentioned by Ammianuas Marcellinus, and. which, 
his time, were already falling to decay ; the subterranedus passages that {ed 
to.and from this city ;- the Lathe, the aqueducts, and public fountains {he 
naumachia, the poliandra, the mopgmian schools, the theatre, amphitheatre, 
capitol, and the antient palace; the temples. of Hercules, Jupiter, Palla 
Juno, Anubis, Cupid, Venus, Priapus, Minerva, Berecynthia, Theutale, 
Proserpine, Pluio, and Janus. , ' 


_ We likewise find in this book, the hai of several modern or Gothic 


monuments; as the cathedral, the abbies of St. Martin, St. Androche, St 
Jean le Grand, St. Sy eerie. St. Roch, the Cordeliers, the college, and 
the antient seminary. The author-has likewise added a noticeon a he 
tiquities found during several ages, both at Autun and throughout the whol 
of its territory, as marbles, columns, tombs, coffins, urns, statues, busts, 
scriptions, engraved stones, jewels, and medals. This last chapfer may a 





Historic Sketch of the Romans'and Gauls, Y89 
wise serve to gratify the curiosity of: the reader tespecting the statistics of 
the vicinity of Autun, its commerce, the character of its modern inhabitants, 
and the resources which the city is capable of deriving from its favorable 
situation, wo Bedard Todt, 

Such a collection of historic facts cannot-but éxcite interest ee 
learned; This mine, which had: been wrongbt: very: superficially be =: 

- contained abundance of valuable materials.. M. Rosny has spared no effort 
to raise a durable monument in honor’ of the city of Autun, for which he 
seems even to entertain an affection. The inhabitants of the place are not 
only indebted to him for his exertions to rescue, it fiom obscurity, but all the 
amateurs of the arts and antiquities must feel an obligation to him. for having 


endeavoured to bring to light a great number of valuable monuments, the 


memory of whose past existence was ready to be buried for ever in profound 
‘oblivion. gph 


ee stihl ak _ 
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Lettres ecrites sous le Regne d’ Auguste, 8c. Letters written during the Reign . 
of Augustus, preceded by an Historic Sketch of the Romars and Gauls, 


from their origin to the Battle of Actium. 8vo. 500 pp. with.a Map of 
\ Italy. 6 fr. : + 


IN the execution of this work the author appearsto have taken for his mo- 
del the Letters to Emilia. The epistolary form, the.principal correspondence 
with a female, the mixture of verse and prose, produce a great conformity 
in the plan of the two productions, Perhaps the severity of history, and of 
Roman history in'particujar, is not so well suited. to this kind of writing as 
the smiling images of Grecian mythology. To temper. this. severity, the 
Youn Gaul, whom the author brings upon the scene, descants at great 
ength upon the fine arts, in the knowledge of which he.supposes his princi 
pal correspondent to be very well versed. Born. at. Marseilles, the historian 
and traveller, after the battle of Actium, quits tbat.city and repairs to Rome, 
His observations are directed to the manners and customs of the Romans; 
he is present at their assemblies, their games, their festivals, of which he 
gives highly interesting descriptions. His connections with the great men 
of.that time, with the philosophers, priests, and artists, afford him an op- 

rlunity of introducing into his correspandence’curjous details on the po- 
lities, the philosophical and religious opinions, the arts, and ‘of describip 
with taste, sometimes even with enthusiasm, the public monuments of Rom 
and Italy. In the correspondence ‘witli his friend, and the narrative of se- 
veral little excursions, the author allows himself’ a“lighter style in his prose, 
and frequently intersperses it with pleasing pieces of poetry. . 





eee 
Histoire de la Guerre Civile en France, 8c. History of the Civil. War in France, 

and the Miseries occasioned by it, from the Period, of fhe Formation of the 

re General, in 1789, to 18 Brumaire, Year 8, (1799) 3'vols. 8va 

_ ‘THIS work contains authentic details relative to the plunderand confla 

tion of the castles of the nobility and gentry,: the troubles. in Corsica and the 
Comtat, the massacres of Nancy, Avignan, the Colonies, and particularly 
the events that have taken place in St, Domingo; the sanguinary days of 
September, 1792; the sieges of Carpentras, Lyons, ‘Toulons the cause 
which produced the war of La Vendée,..and the outrages committed against 


humanity. It likewise contains anecdotes, ofthe principal persons: who 
figured yn the revolution, and of its: most. illustsious:victims ; iogethes with 
many pasticulars never before publifued,. ieeauanos gurls 
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190 St. Vincent's Essays_on the Fortunate Islands. 


. In this work the author has-collected a multitude of facts, as curious 
as, they are important, which were only to be: found diffused through a 
great numberof: publications; and this isno small merit. It is, however, 
to be wished, that he had been more attentive to method in the disposi: 
tion and arrangement of facts, and that he had been more correct in his 
style. We. observe, for'example, that he has introduced in the ninth 
bdok of the first. volume, details concerning the States General, which 
ought certainly to have preceded those contained in the foregoing eight. 





Essais sur les tiles Fortunées et Vantique Atiantide. Essays on the Fi ortunate 


Islands and the ancient Atlantis; or, Sketch of the General History of’ 


the Archipelago of the Canaries. By J.B. G. M, Bory de Saint Vin- 

cent, 4to, with Plans, Views, and Plates. 15 fry fine pap. 30 fr. 

THE letters of the learned and unfortunate Bailly, on the Atlantis of 
Plato, and the antient history of Asia, contain learned researches and in- 
genious conjectures ; but he appears to have erred in his conjectures, when 


he placed ‘the country of the aucient Atlantis far from the Fortunate ‘ 


Islands,’ which, ‘according tothe author of these essays, are evidently the 
fragments of a vast continent, which was inhabited by the Atlantis, and 
the greatest part of which was swallowed up by the sea. : 

Yo ‘arrive at this ‘conclusion, the author, who resided a considerable: 
time ‘in’ these’islands, nd whose work proclaims him an attentive ob- 
server, and ‘a man of considerable erudition, begins with a notice on the 
principal’ writets who have treated of the Canary, or Fortunate Islands: 
he then proceeds to a'description of those islands, where he discovers, at 
every step, volcanic productions, substances altered by fire, irrefragable 
testimonies of an ancient and complete revolution. 
"This description is succeeded by’ that of the climate. Placed under the 
same parallel with the Delta of Egypt, Persia, Hindostan, and the finest 
provinces of the Chinese empire, the Canary Islands possess. this advan- 
tage over those countries that their climate, which is naturally very hot, 
froth the latitude in which they lie, is almost always cooled by the north 
and west winds.’ ‘The author does not dissemble that this advantage is 
sometimes counterhalanced by the baleful south and south-west winds, 
which produce, excessive heat, moderated by no refreshing breeze, and - 
succeeded by furious hurricanes, torrents of rain, which cause .inunda- 
tions, contagious diseases, and clouds of destructive locusts. ’} 
’ The author represents the soil of these islands as very mountainous; in 

the fertile and cultivated parts they are even obliged to construct walls of 
lodge stones to prevent the éarth from rolling down. Such a soil is much 
better suited to the vine than any other production ; thus we find that it is 
the principal object of culture, and the wine of ‘these islands is justly 
celebrated. ods ‘ at 4 
The details into which the author enters, on the natives of the Canary 

islands, whom the Spaniards found there at the period of their conquest 
gre extremely prolix.’ Thesé aborigines were called Guanches ; like the 
antient Egyptians, they possessed the art of perfectly embalming déad 
bodies, and at different times, mummies in high’preservation have been 
discovered in the: catacombs, which are very frequent in the Canaries. 
Farther discoveries have afforded satisfactory notions ‘on their habitations, 
furniture, implements of agriculture; and arms.’ The Spanish historiat§ 
have preserved many monuments ofthe progress: they had made in the 
arts, Every thing concurs in establishing the fact, that the Guanches had 
arrived at a certain degree of civilization. 


a. 


The 
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The picture,of the manners and customs of the Guanches is succeeded 
by an historic sketch of the conquest of the Canaries enrenrs adven- . 
turers, for, the Court of Madrid, and the ality detai of the total sors 
struction of! the Guanches. 

The author next considers. the Canty. isbends 3 in their present state. 
As far as regards their commerce, wine and. spirits. are.the principal. arti: 
cles of exportation. Every thing that constitutes,a Pann of. dress ‘i is, im-. 

rted. : 
Phe reader, with. much pleasure, follows the: authomthrough ‘thesac.. 
count.of the natural history, and particularly the hotagy,ef the Canaries. 
The island of Teneriffe, on account of its celebrated, peak, must necessa- 
rily make a distinguished figure ini this part of the work}.jiio5 ! 59) 

After these notices, so valuable to. nataralists, the authorjenters into” 
disquisitions no leéss.interesting to the learned... He first enquires whether the * 
Canaries should not be. considered.as the. Fortunate. islands, the Elysian, 
fields, the Hesperides, the real. Mount Atlas of, antiquity,..and decides. in, 
the affirmative. His conclusion is the same on the question, whether the: 
Canaries, and the other islands of the Atlantic aetna hai the , frag: 
ments of some continent,'{ 

The work concludes with a, learned, enquiry, into. ‘the, origin “of the Gu. 
arches, and their connection ‘with! ibe sche eationh names sak are, known, 
to have éxisted., i SPOTL BE ; 


> : pee me ae A Fon hat 
Intrigues Sectettes et "Politic di Cardinal e' Richelieu, °'Setret'and Poti-' 

tical, Intrigues of the Cardinal de Richelieu; printed! froma: Mianti~ 
script of the 17th Century. By’D.'M, 1gmo: r SHEN ols ode 


WHY is there not a tribunal, before wbigh i ured Tru thigh baat 
redress; a special court established to muighaniul ¢ outa ae which 

is incessantly overwhelmed by certain modern, writers? . Public : a 

it is true,, supplies. its place, and the judicious critic never Sul to, ul a 
their falsehoods. eg Segoe. 

In the work before.us we: are informed » at_ Gaston, the: brother of, 
Louis XIII. is deeply enamoured with, C si $ miece, ah ac- 
complished female, and so.tender ly beloyed 4 fey of, Austi ia, that the, 
illustrious spouse of Louis, XIII., had. taken ‘the anneg 5 of Sti are, at she 
might give the appellation of Parisatis to the pre ate’s” aintable agi, 
mau.’ The pious Anne.of Austria, like a kind, sister, ° offers, her 
to Monsieur, and endeavours to persuade the fair. Pani oe Bort 
proud of the, beauty and merit.of his niece, aspired tc tess. an 
to marry her to his. master’s brothers. and. ashe | Was no poate iF we 
are to believe all the histories of; those times, he, ata SE lendid entertain- 
ment, proposed. the ,union, to. the prince, in the presence: 0 of the whole, 
court. Let us now. hear, the author. himself, 

‘ Scarcely had the, cardinal ceased speaking, when i ala made this. 
* short reply’ ’—‘ Haughty, priest, rash, munistety, oY, impudence shall not 
‘ remain unpunished!’ 


‘ This, short apostrophe was rid oad ‘with a violent. box’ on the 
‘ ear,’ ; 
All the guests looked aghast, the pretty nieve wept, ‘tore her hair, aud. 
at last fainted away., The Cardinal, as great @ man as ever he was, was 
at a loss how.to, behave... -At length, as the author himself candidly con- 


rae such surprising conduct threw the whole assembly i into ) great, con-: 
usion, 





An 
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An insult so. publicly offered to a priest, and:a handsome woman, could _ 
hot possibly go unrevenged, Anne, of Austria, is informed of the dis: 
grace of her dear Parisatis, she: repairs to her to pay her compliment of; 
condolance. The partisans of Monsieur and the Finds ofthe Cardinal: © 
interfered, a¢dordinig to custom ; Richelieu assembles the doctors of the 
Sorbonne: they are unanimously of opinion, that it is a direct’ violation. © 
of the holy canons to give a priest a box on the ear. - The haughty Gas... 
ton, whom the author has represented as thanking the officious queen with 
all the enthusiasm of which a’ heart deeply enamoured ‘is ‘susceptible, 
maintains that thé blow was very well timed, and maliciously sends’ the: 
beautiful Parisatis an ecclesiastic relic. fod otf, 

*O love! could’st thou suffer such blasphemies against thy empire??: 
‘Fhe disloyal ‘lover: replied to Monsieur’s messengers, ‘ that he’ did’ not 
* chuse to miakea fool of himself for the love of a....." ‘We know not) 
whether the prinee concluded ,; but the author stops: here, doubtless,’ out) . 
of réspéct to the ladies; and we, out of respect to our readers, hasten to: 
the denouement, -°. 2 9 

Louis X HE. had n6 hope of an immediate heir, and left’ little hope of 
such an event to the queen, or his kingdom. His brother, Gaston, wasi 
his only and lyitinsate heir. : It would be a capital stroke to gain over the | 
Virtuous Anse of Austtia to suffer any other man than her husband to have:. 
achild by her. For this purpose the Cardinal, the beautifol Parisatis,! - 
and the reverend father Joseph, a-capuchin, and the queen’s confessor, 
formed a thgeefold diabolical league. The capuchin. had whispered i 
the cardinal, that; Anne, of Austria, had confessed to him, at the foot of 
the altar, her liking for C.D. R. and doubtless Monseignieur told it to 
his pretty niece., reverend father, and the cardinal waited on the 
queen; the cirdinal, as might be expected from his dignity, spoke fitst, 
and. the capuchin followed. He, ini a leatned discourse, quoted the bible 
atid the fathers, maintained that the real adulterer was Louis XIII. sitcé 
he monopolized what he could not enjoy; and concluded; by assuring her, 
that a supplementary act is not an infraction of conjugal fidelity; that 
therefore het Majesty might, with perfect honor‘ and decorum, have a. . 
child’ by a thifd’person. ‘Never did Satan, in Milton, employ more elo- 
quénce.to sedti¢e ‘the beautéous mother of mankind’; but Anne, of Aus~’. 
tria, remained unshakefi:” * Fie! fie! Monsieur leCardinal,’ replied the! 

ueen, $ , tw FRG aed , ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 
\ The. minister and the conféssor, confounded with the’ failure of thi# 
little negouetion, which was intended at the ‘sarhe time to avenge the 
honor of the prelate, and of the beauteous ‘Parisatis, retired to contrivery 
some new di ~ “‘The'capuchin, without ceremony, proposed to the car¥ ~ 
dinal to give thé queen 4 love-potion. Richelieu replied, ‘ that he wag 
* better acquaiiitéd with nataral history than the confessor, and that such 
‘an expedient would not answer.’ ‘It is. certain,’ said his eminence, 
“that the excessive heat which such ‘an unnatural stimulus would produce 
‘in the quéén, will ‘not be less prejudicial to her than the excessive frigi- 
* dity of her husband has hitherto proved.’ ‘ I agree,’ replied the capu- . 
chin. At length the beautifal Parisatis was sommoned to the secret coun- 
cil, She knew how to manage matters better than the two gentlemen. 
The‘angel of ‘light, to use the a which the confessor always employed 
in speaking of the innocetit kitiswoman of his eminence, by her ‘sweet 
smiles, diffused joy and hope in the minds of the two-conspirators. I¢ 
was determined that she should prevail, by some ingenious deception, 
upon Anne of Austria, her dear and tender Statira, to ogcupy, for _ 
5 night, 
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night, a portion. of her bed, and instead of the useless Parisatis,. the young 
man whose besnly an copernted the hearst of the queen, should be intro- . 
duced. C.D. R. did not require to be much pressed, and nine months 
afierwards Louis XIV. was born, for the glory and felicity of the world. 

When reviewing the-multitude of wonders which the present age has 
produced, we should be tempted to make out of this story a new. chapter, 
on great events brought about by insignificant causes; for, in fact, it treats 
of nothing but an tiest, @ young woman, and a box on the ear. . 

If Mr, D. M. had inserted the words, 4m Historic Novel, in his title page, 
he might have been pardoned 3 but when we see such a serious title pre- 
fixed to such a book, it is impossible to withhold the most pointed reproba- 
tion, as youth, or uninformed people, when a work of this nature falls into, 
their hands, may be so far deceived as to imagine they are really reading 
the secret history of those times. 





Histoire des Suisses ou Helcetiens, §:c. History of the Swiss or Helvetians 
from the most remote period to the present time. By P. H. Mallet; 
formerly Professorof the Academies of Upsal and Cassel. In 4.vols. 
8vo. with a large Map of Switserland. 3 


Our countryman, the celebrated Gibbon, before’ he undertook his ‘his- 
tory of the Fall and Deeline of the Roman Empire, had occupied himself 
with different: historical subjects, among which was the zera of the liberty 
of Switzerland, There ié‘no reader, he says, but must take fire at d sub-’ 
ject so te oes with ogg ee inilitary glory, examples of virtue, and’ 
lessons of government. ‘' Bit to write upon this subject it would have been 
necessary fo learn the German language, a task which Gibbon Could not 
persuade ‘himself to undertake. : nie 

‘The histéry upon which’ Miller is engaged, is far from being completed. 
The French translation has already reached the ninth volume, and the’ 
historian has yet got no farther than the early period of the Helvetic con- 
federdcy, |” : at 

‘It requires all the perseverance of a German reader to venture upon, 
dnarrative which is only beginning at the ninth volume. Of this M. 
Mallet, the worthy author of the history of Denmark was well aware, He 
has comprised in four volumes the complete history of the Swiss, and 
they contain sufficient to gratify those whose object is useful instruction. . 
“Tt is as necessary, says Voltaire, to be silent respecting the herd of kings 
whose names would only burtben the memory, as to be acquainted with 
the great actions of those sovereigns who have made their people more 
Virtuous or more. happy, Of what utility are the details of so many. _ 
petty interests which no longer subsist ;. of so many families long ago ex- . 
tinct, which disputed. the: possession of provinces, afterwards'swallowed 
up by immense empires?” sivi° 

If we judge the new History of the Swiss by this principle, we.shall 


_pethaps find that in certain parts the author has entered at too great» 


length into subjects of inferior importance. The narratives of petty 
wars, which petty tribes of shepherds made upon each other, or upon the 
nobles of the adjacent countries, and which were productive of no extra- : 
ordinary events, only serve, particularly when they are full of proper 
hames, to fatigue the attention, and to divert it from more important 
facts, from those grand features which are ‘alone worthy of being impres- 
sed on the memory. : ; tien eis, ° 
M. Mallet alludes to this when he says in his preface: “‘ It is more than 
probable, that many readers will reproach me for -having introduced 
Vad. I. Rev. Vol. Il, Mag. 2 Cc ‘ Jong, 
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long, dry; and to them unimportant details; while ‘others’ will complain 
upon finding so little concerning thé origin of their native towns, the Events 
whith have raised them to power ‘and’celebrity, theiy illustrious families, 
their monuments, and remarkable’customs.”" {" "'* 7 ** 88 8S 






When the historian in painting‘tHe manners of the age, concei (68 if he- 
c&sary to ‘hotice certain’ facts of little’ importa ‘thetnselves, ‘hé 
ought, at least, to avoid that repetition which bec isgustin ae 
well to Ktiow that the Swiss were accustomed to'Kiteel dov Bilin a 


el 1D 

battle to implore the assistance ‘of heaven, and after a vic eri to.expres 
gratitude to the Almighty, but it is not necessary to repeat this observa. 
tion at every battle. After that of Neefels, gained by the inhabitants of 
the valley ot Glaris, they returned thanks, says the historian, to-God, the 
Virgin, and their patron St. Fridolin, who bad 89, powerfully. assisted 
them in preserving themselves from ruin and slavery.” _ _ 
After these general observations, we cannot help saying, in justice to 
M.: Mallet, that the grand features of the history 6f tlre’ Swiss-are sketched 
in ‘his picture ‘in a manner worthy of the subject. ‘Phe-reader: catches 
the. first sparks of that. effervescence, which in the 14t:.cerituryexcited 
the common people to shake off. the yoke of their’ lords, or the. great 
landed proprietors. He.sees how the eflerts:made by the,latter to regain 
that power which had been wrested; from them; how their geyerity to, 
wards those whom they termed; rebels hastened their, downfal., .. The origin 
of. the. Helvetic, confederacy is refated..ywith, peculiar. interest, though she 
author has rejected the fable of Tell’sapple, my others of a like;nature.,... 
Another grand era in the history. of the Sur is the. war in which they 
were engaged with Charles the Bold, Duke of, Burgundy. whos spoil : 
spired these hitherto simple people with a desire of a ig fixed, 
upon them the character of avidity, that afterwards became prove bial, and 
has since been confirmed by their subsequent history, = |. % 


_ The third great epoch of the history of Helvetia is the reformation ; ‘ls 
origin, progress, and consequences, aré ably developed by M. Mallet. 
, It would not be a difficult task to justify our commendations of this work 
by quotations. The consequences of the successes of the Swiss, employed 
as auxiliaries in Italy against Louis XIF, of France, are thus describ ; 
_ © Like all other nations and individuals, whom fortune has ee aaa 
“exalted, the Swiss could not defend themselves from its dangerous intoxi- 
‘cation. The king had found, fiom fatal experience, that he could not re: 
‘ tain Lombardy while they were inimically disposed. “He wished to'renew 
‘ their friendship, and began by ‘testoring to them the castles of Lugano and 
‘ Locarno, which were still occupied by his troops. He then ptoposed to 
‘send ambassadors to them, for: whom the dukes of Savoy and Lorrame te+ 
* quested a ‘safe condact. 
* payment of 22,000 dollars. La Trimouille; Claude de Seissel, bishop of 
« Marseilles and Villeneuve, president of Dijon, .then-tepaired to the diet of 
‘ Lucern. » Trivulcio likewise’ dppeated there, but for the parpose'of de- 
* manding his estates in the Milanese, confiscated for the benefit of the Car- 


‘ dinal of Sion. This venerable and’ illustrious: warrior was prohibited’ from’ 


‘any commnnication with the French ambassadors; and his dematid was'te- 
‘jected. ‘The latter were received with still greater haughtiness.’ | 


‘ It is impossible to help thinking -that ‘the alkpowerful eloqaence: of the 


* Cardinal, the flattery of the Pope, the Emperor, and the king of Spain, had 
« gained over all the accredited members of this diet... They:told the French 


* ambassadors, that if the king was desirous of renewing hisancientvalliances: 


‘ with them, he. must evacuate all Italy; promise, by oath, never to-enter 


‘ that country again; obey the Pope’s mandate, by which he sought ~ ie 
vy ~ > —. oe i fe »i B® M3 





They (the Swiss) refused’ it, but demanded the’ 
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lish, Ahizoughout all france, the liberties of the Gallican church; takeinto 
el peace as well:as war, 15,000 Swiss; raise the:contributions 
‘annually paid by him to the cantons to 50,000 dollars; remove the’ faits 
<hield at ‘Lyonsto:Geneva, 8c. ‘They. finally:enquited of ‘La:Trimouille 
« whether his master had given him authority to surrender to the duke.Sforza 
“shecitadels of Milan, Cremona, and:Genoa, which were then inthe pos- 
« session ‘of the: French ; and La Trimouille ‘having replied that he had nei- 
«ther demanded, nor was invested with that power, the Swiss deputies 
«jnformed:him, :that.as this 'was-the case, he might go about his business as 
*£ This:haughty and ‘insolent conduct caused Lonis XII. to resqlve to make 
«peace withthe Venetians, who: were’ not less irritated atthe) prideand 
‘ ions of the Emperor. A-brilliant and sudden elevation of fortune 
‘i9 a-great trial forall men, whether emperors,*kings, ‘or republicans. ‘On 
‘this head they cannot mutually reproach each other.: In such a situation 
‘almost all lose their reason, and sooner or later are:punished for their arro- 
4 eA eneyist ia . ; \ ’ 
4 cannot ibeidenied that this method of treating his subject, evinces an 
historian:ofiability; such writers do not only compile a journal of events’; - 
theydecide upon their importance, and make their readers think forthem= 
seleSsir 0) eee i IF myty gs Bh ai 
Shortly: before, in:treating of the intrigues of the different Italian powers 
to attach. the Swiss to their -interests,.the author adds:—‘ But all that had 
‘hitherto: been.done to invelve the nation in quarrels, to'which it should have 
‘forever remained a stranger, had very little effect, till the moment when 
‘Charles VIII. formed the design, even more disastrous to France than'to 
‘ Switzerland, of great conquests in Italy. -Nature-had not destined’that 
‘prince for eer when she gave him a weakly constitution; and a 
‘mean: person. 's Commentaries, and the -life of Charlemagne, had 
‘inspiced him with the: mad ambition of rivalling them. ‘Thus, a few centu- 
‘ ties afterwards the perusal of the:history of Alexander brought on Sweden 
‘the scourge of'a warvior king; who, by taking the Macedonian hero for his 
‘model, ‘tuinedithe country.’ “$83 ; lade 
It were tosbe wished that all the reflections of the historian were’ as solid 
and:judicious, and free: from the prejudices of education, country, and situa- ' 
ton from unnecessary: sallies;.and unmeritedattacks. In describing the ca- 
tasiropbe, which; in 4489,:overtarned the authority of the chevalier Wald- 
man, the usurper ofthe principal authority at Zurich, he relates how the 
party in opposition to:him precuted a’ young: man, who suddenly appeared 
in the assembly-with his clothes wet’ through, and declared that he had 
swam across the Rhine to bring the news that the Austrians were approach- 
ing in force to rescue Waldman. ‘ This infamous imposture,’ adds the his- 
torian, ‘ worthy of the late revolutions we have witnessed, produced the 
‘effect intended by its authors, and hastened the condemnation of the 
‘usurper.? ; , ; ure ag 
In relating the bafbarities, ravages, and cruelties, committed by the army 
of the-cantons of Bern and Friburg, at Orbe, Jaigne, and Grammont, during 
the. war which provoked the vengeance of the Duke of Brunswick, ‘he 
sfords another proof how: pregnant: are -all’ revolutions. in scenes of horror” 
and atrocity. ‘ An executioner;-who accompanied the’army’of the two can- 
‘tons, had-orders to throw into the lake of Neufchatel the refugees fromthe 
‘ Pays.de Vaud,swhorhad fled to Estavayer.. : He, however, saffered some 
‘of, them.to, escape; asia punishment for which the ‘soldiers murdered hitn. 
‘The:towa >was afterwards givemup: to'be plundered. » Out of all the citi 
‘zeus only 24isurvived!? 0s > , paeapandias> 
2C2 We 
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We shall present the reader, before we close our notice of this. wort, 
with a few more short extracts, tending to produce a favorable opinion of 
M. Mallet’s history. = ts ane 

; The Republic of Bern, in the early period of its existence, was attacked 
by all the lords and petty sovereigns of the adjacent countries, to whom the 
establishment of the republic. was, as may easily be conceived, ‘not a very 
agrevable event. The principal of these was Count Rodolph de Nydav, of 
.the house of Neufchatel, who was killed in the war between. these Jords:and 
the state of Bern. ‘ D’Erlach, the Bernese general; who had immortalized 
‘ himself at the battle of Laupen, had likewise the honor to!be voluntarily 
‘ chosen by the princes of the house of Neufchatel, as guardian of the young 
‘ counts of Nydau, the children of the nobleman who had recently-fallen 
* beneath his arms. Thus the children found -a protector im the conquer 
‘of their father, and by his (D’Erlach’s) care their patrimony: was 
‘ faithfully preserved forthem. The Bernese approved of this:artangement, 
* so honorable to both parties.’ alee 

On occasion of the peace concluded with the cantons by Duke*Alber, 
of Austria, M. Mallet proceeds thus :—* This truce, which is frequently de. 
* nominated a feace, in the history of this country, was renewed more:than 
“once. It was called the peace of Thorberg, after the statesman:by, whom 
¢ it had been negotiated. It'is, perhaps, to be regretted, that this custom is 
* not become general; and that instead of the place at which a: peace is 
* signed, that of the man, to whom humanity is principally indebted for the 
“ benefit, is not given to it. The desire of obtaming this honor would: 

‘ bably serve to hasten those tardy negotiations, during which th of 
* men are butchered with such sang-froid, and frequently for the most trifling 


© considerations.’ 


The battle of Sempach, one of those which decided the liberty of Helvetis, 
cost the lives of many brave men, among whom was, ‘ Petermann, of Gur 
‘ dolfingen, their general and avoyer, of Lucern. He died of his:wounds 
* at the moment when — decided in favor of his countrymen, and it i 


* said, that before he expired, he advised them not to suffer any avoyer 
* (chief magistrate) to remain longer than a year in bis office. A rematk- 
‘ able admonition from the mouth of a dying man, who was himself an 
‘avoyer. This was certainly evincing his patriotism to his latest breath.’ 

In the outline of the late events, which led: to the dissolution of the ‘Hel 
vetic confederacy, with which the author concludes his work, he successfull 
vindicates the cause of the former system against the agents of F 
calumny. ~ The events, the motives, and scenes, of the Swiss revolution, 
are painted in lively colours, and ought to operate as a warning to every 
state that has independence and happiness to lose. 





ITALIAN BOOKS. 


Relaxione di un Viagginad Ostia. Narrative of a Journey to Ostia, and the 
. Villa of Pliny, called Laurentium. By.the Advocate Carlo Fea, presi- 

dent of the Roman Antiquities, and the Museum of the Capitol at Rome, 

8vo. 132 pp. ees 

The present Pope, Pius VII following the glorious steps of his illustrious 
and. unfortunate predecessor, whose name will ever be revered by the 
friends of the arts, has not only renewed the prohibitions, 8c. against the 
transportation of antique monuments out of the Roman territory, but has 
likewise taken care to prevent any monument from being destroyed of mu- 
tilated. He has formed a design to augment the Museo-Pio-Clementino, 
and has a'reay removed thither several beautiful’ statues ; sce t~ 

. 
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he has caused considerable researches to be made, and intends to pyt in exe- 
cution the design so long proposed of seeking in the bed of the Tiber for 
productions of art that may have escaped the ravages of barbarians. Of 
the researches that have been undertaken, those commenced a’ few years 
-since at Ostia, first attracted his attention ;: and M. Carlo Fea here gives an 
account of the journey which he took to inspect those labours, and describes 
_ their results...» - ; ? 

These researches were carried on under the direction of M. Petrini, a 
young man possessing great abilities in that kind of pursuit. It was he, 
who, in the year 1798, found at Mont Circeo 29 statues, three of which 
were in perfect preservation; a Domitia, a Faun, resembling that which is 
‘considered an imitation of the faun of Praxiteles; and a Gladiator; and, in 
addition. to these, a Hog and a Dog. In 1795 he discovered a superb 
“statue of Tiberius, seated, which the late Pope purchased for the Museo 
‘Pio Clementino. Ae at Soon nag 

M. Fea first treats of the result of the search made by M. Petrini ‘at 
_ Monti di’ S. Paolo, in 1797: he destribes several antique fragments, and 

introduces several inscriptions that have been found there. He afterwards 
describes the territory of Ostia, and seeks the places and edifices mentioned 
by the antients, He likewise describes modern Ostia, and its structores, 
and some dhtient inscriptions discovered there; and treats at tlength 
‘of the antient town, the principal object of his researches. He (races ‘its 
history; he imagines, that at. a remote pericd, in the 5th or 6th centary, 
Ostia was almost entirely deserted, and in ruins, and that this is the reason 
why the remains of so many structures; antecedent to that period, have been 
preserved. He compares the representation of the port of Ostia, on Nero’s 
medal, with its antient and present state. M. Fea then gives a.more par- 
ticular account of the researches, but without a map it is impossible for 
those unacquainted with the local situations to follow him in his explanation. 
It appears, that statues, busts, and in particular, many curious Latin inscrip- 
tions, have been discovered, which are removed to the Museo-Pio-Cle- 
-™mentino. © 

M. Fea afterwards passes tothe second object of his journey, which was 
to ascertain the site of Laurentium, the villa of Pliny the younger, which 
must have been upon the road of Antium, along the sea shore. He reviews 
the opinions of all those who have endeavoured to.determine the spot where 
this villa stood, from John Albert Fabricius to D, Pietro Marquez, a Mexi- 
can ex-jesuit,. It was supposed to have been discovered in the district of 
‘Castel Fusano, near the place called Piastra, and now Palombara. Prince 
Agostino Chizi, the proprietor of the spot, caused a search to be made in 
compliance with M. Fea’s request ; the inscriptions found were of Faus- 
tinus, and, of course, posterior to Pliny’s death. Yet it is not probable, 
that in so short a space the villa could have been rebuilt. Hence M. Fea 
concludes, that the site of Pliny’s country-house must be sought else where ; 
and he imagines he has discovered it at a spot not far distant, where many 
fragments of statues, of which M. Fea gives a catalogue, have been dis- 
covered. . { . 

This learned antiquary has annexed to his work a very curious appendix, 
containing several pieces-extracted from historic collections, and the papal 
archives, relative to the prohibitions issued successively by the popes, fore 
ptlicg the mutilation, destruction, or exportation of monuments. from 

ome. They.conclude with the wise regulation made by the present Pope 
for continuing the researches,a regulation which announces that nothing 
will be lost, aod proves the vigilance of his holiness and his loye for the 


arts, : Sie ate 
The. 
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The zealand talents.of .M. Fea are generally known, and ‘it may be pre. 
sumed \that. this preliminary work will soon,he followed by. more extensive 


‘eecounts-of the monuments already brought, to.light,,apd with which the 


Musco-Pio-Clementino.is every day enriched... .; 


=== 
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Notizie de Analysi Chimica delle acque Termale de Morfalcone. Accourit of the 
Chemical Analysis of the Thermal Waters of Monfalcone. ‘By Giov, 
Ant. Vidali, 8v0. : rsp giotr Pataca woud 


THE firstysection of this, work candbing the history of ihe Thermal Wie 
t 


ters of Monfalcone, which rise in the little mountain of St. Antonio, and 
form.a bason at its foot, ‘ It is extremely probable, from the researches of 
the:author,, that these waters were known to the antients, and that they 
wereafterwards neglected. In 1433, Nemi, the podesta of Menfalcoy 
rebuilt the baths, since which period they haye not ceased tp be fregnenteae 
A property peculiar to these springs, and which proves their, communicas 
jon with the sea, is, that they are subject to ebb, and flood; the difference 
setween which is estimated, by the author, at 22 folic’, or inches, 


is Dheir prea temperature is 30 or 82 degrees, but it vaties, in different 
pre of the surface of the water, and at the depth of a few feet it is cold 
ry four.or five degrees at the time of the ebb, as well as of flood, The w: 


Jet isalways limpid, forms no deposit when set to cool in open vessels ; it 


hasga.saline taste, and emits a smell of ‘sulphurated hydrogen gas. ‘The Ky 


Tious kinds of gas, which the author, discovered in it, ate indicated in the 


and:5ih section ; and: in, tHe, 6th he proves that they contain no particles ' 


iron, or coppers. Tbe 7th, section presents, the following results :—A 


haxing goncentrated..7 5 qunoes of this patel, 48 gtains of a sandy powder 


were separated from it, which, by desiccation, yielded @, saline residuum, 
composed, principally, of marine salt. This residyum being treated wilh 


alkohol, and afterwards wath: water, afforded’ an aqueous alkohdlic Bc 


containing deliquescent salts, and an aqueous solution, in which were found 


non-deliquescent salts. ‘What remained was an earthy residuum. as 
The:succeeding sections contain the results, of subsequent. experiments 
maile.by the author. 


. y 
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Trattato delli A lber:.della Toscana, &e. Treatise on the Trees of Tuscaayy 
By Dr. Gaetano Savi, 8vo. 260 pp. '. 

THE intention of ‘the author is to make his countrymen acquainted with 
the trees mdigenous in Tuscany, those that have been brought from foreign 
countries, and ‘such as niight be naturalized in the climate and ‘soil \of 
Tuscany. ts ' enti 
| With this ‘view he gives a concise history of each tree, points ‘out what 
soil is*most favourable ‘to it, the ‘period ‘of ‘their flowering; of the maturity 
of their seed, the manner ‘of propagation, improvmg them, &ce. — mie 
He ‘has chosen the’ ‘alphabetical arrangement, ‘and divides his work into 
three parts, the first contaming all the indigenous trees ; ‘the second, thosé 
which have been transplanted with success into the soil of Tuscany; as the 
walnut, chesnut, cherry; apricot, 8c. The'third comprdhends such as'may 
easily be transplanted into Tuscany, ‘and ‘have already ‘been found to:thrive 
in less genial climates. ach tree is accompanied with its‘botanic denomis 


nation, m the Italian, French, and English languages: od geen 
These'three parts are preceded by general observations on the:culture of 

forest-trees; and to make his work as complete as possible, the:author shews 

the height at which-each tree arrives, and. classes them in ‘three columns ;‘the 

first, enumerating those which reach the height of 25 to 45 ells; the second, 

those from 12 (025; and the thir, those from 3 to 12. 
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Gerning’s: Frinels throvgh Austria and Italy. 499 
Hie 8 GERMAN BOOKS, mish 


. Boise durch Ocitevreich anal: Italien; &e> .« Travels through Austria and. Italy. 


By. J. J. Gerning, 3 vols. 8vo. 304, 279, and 37 pp.:with Plates.© , : 
NO country has beért so often’ described ‘as Tialy. and’ théyé*is ‘tide’ on 
which so much remains to be said, according to each travellers mannet' of 


fused over the rest of Europe; and if it is no longer what it might be, other 
nations may be said to be the cause. In every point’ of view 'this country 
affords an abundant vatiéty of highly interesting material. 
Since 1794 M. Gerning Has beet! three times in Italy} Naples is the city 
where he made the ‘lon et stay. Inthe work-here announced, ‘he Has col. 
Telad the diferent eBler#alions which he fade during His thtee Journies, 
and he has frequently expressed, in a poetical form, the sentiments’ with 
which-nature and the works of art inspired him. ~ Sometimes he gives exe 
tracts and translations, among which ate several ffém Horace, * “* * 
M. Gerning’s route led Bim Hptongh Nursiabes ‘and Ratishont t6 

i iv ed and interesting details. ‘In'tils passage from 


seeing we Oh “papain Pegacite a 
It. was froin Italy principally that knowledge and civilization’ were dif 


on which capital he gives vari 


Trieste to Ancona, the author experienced the efficacy of essenee of A vw 
quina, mixed with oratige Jule, against sea-sickti¢ss.” Almost halfiéf the 
fist volume, and the whole of ‘the second, are devoted to the city and! kings 
dom: of Naples> the thitd vortéins the author's rétuny, © It is‘here that “he 
meaks of Rotie; Frescati; Fivolk, Bologna, Parma, Mantua, Verona, Mus 


nich, Aig ag, Ul, Stetgt Rastadt, and Heidelbery. 


Re treats of Naples, M. Gerhing®pives atepid setch of the his 
tory of that country; it tendsto-ex plait: wirat-Welane: ‘on? 
character’Of the mes nes he Hpbi 

“mixtare of the victorious ration? with the subji gate 

“not only in the manners and customs, but ever Fie he 0 

of its present tiatives: Ep Sretl ther sive’ distrioed, dhe fulubinenite of which 
“still bear a resémblance'to the' Carthaginians afd Saracens ‘and ‘Spanish 
“physiogriomies areé‘also met with there.’ Thecustonr of ‘carrying the dead) 
“ancovered to the place’ of interment, the headdress’ of: the’ women,» the’ 
“open arid low houses, ‘partidularly ‘ot the storé*of Herculanewin; the habi- 
“tual practice of the‘ inhabitants'to lounge before their hanses, their love of 
“pleasure,‘and many of then’ usages, are ' traces of the Grecian manners, 
‘which once prevaited ‘fn’ this ¢ountry.*' The form of ‘governiient, and-ad- 
‘ministration of the towns, exhibit ‘various traces of the Romans: The 
*Normaris introduted their: militaty ‘and feudal system’; ‘the: ‘Arabs, their 
“pride and’ theirhorses ;' the Germans, their industry and honesty; the Spa- 
‘niards, their pomp, generosity, and formality: when to these-are added, 
‘jealousy and avidity, together with th® envy and revengeful: disposition of 
“the Italians, we may’ then form an ideaof the variety which’ the charaeter 
“of the Neapolitans must necessarily present.” ee 
The taxa cards, itr Naples, is farmed for 18,500 ducati; the postage 
of letters and post-horses for 172,000; ‘and the lottery raises 600,000 ducati. 
" Towards the conclusion of tlie first volaine, M. Gerning introduces some 
interesting details relative to Sir 'Willtam andiLady Hamilton. * It is not 
‘long,’ says he, ** since Sir William spént 6000 ducati to procure 60 bestuti- 
fful Grecian vases. ~ The sam of 7000 ducati, which: he ‘advanced {o- 
* wards d’Hancarville’s work, -was’ almost entirely lost’; but: he was more 
‘fortunate’: with regard’ to the Campi Phlegrai, on account of which 
‘he‘advanced’one thousand pounds’ stetling, which he was soon repaid, 
fand even rectived'a profit upon. Only 30 copies of the work areleft.. A 
‘ ; ‘ x 3 ie. ; Gia * certaigg 
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‘certain Padre Menage, who resides in Calabria, and was one of the per. 
* sons employed in the execution of that work, possesses drawings of the 
* islands of Lipari, Stromboli, tna, &c. which would afford materials for 
“a good sequel to it. 

In the second volume are interesting notices on Filangieri, Galanti, Ga 
fiani, Zannoni, Paesiello, Picani, Lolli, and the celebrated landscape painter, 
Hackert; the director of the academy of Naples, M. Tischbein, and his 
pupil Kniep; and details of the collection of vases of Vivenzio, &c. 

We have already said that the riches of Rome occupy the author through 
a great portion of the third volume. The reader traverses with him ‘suc. 
cessively the ruins of ancient Rome, the Capitol, the Museum Borghese, the 
Vatican, the Farnese palace, &c. What he says relative to Florence, and, 
on occasion, of Parma, of Bodoni, and the Abbé Andres; together with his 
a view of Italy, before he quits the country, . will be read with great 

easure. ‘ Ke 


Tt 








Kurzer Bericht von der Beschaffenheil der xerstreuten, xahlreichen, Illyrischen Natun. 
__Concise Account of the present State of the Illyrian Nation, di 
throughout the Hereditary Dominions of the House of Austria, &vo. 148 
Pp. 16 gee. git? Sadly omit ier 
. THIS account was written by the minisigr Baron. von Bartenstein, for 
the information of the emperor Joseph LI. . It exhibits the. state of the Illy. 
rian nation, from its establishment in the hereditary dominions, upder, Leos. 
pold I. till their expulsion: from the thirteen villages which they had formed, 
during the reign of the Empress Maria Therese, and slates the teasons for 


this measure, The exiles emigrated to Russia, where their's is the predomi-- 


nant religion, and the thirteen villages remained deserted. eh Wl 
The only. Illyrian, state still subsisting;,is: the Republic of Ragusa, which 
pays a small. contribution to the Porte, ‘for the protection that pewer affords 
x. The lllyrians, to whom Leopold I. . granted certain privileges in 1691, 
were composed of three tribes, called the Ratizes, or Raizes, the Walla- 
chians, and the Anthenians,. all professing the Greek religion. Their num- 
ber, in the hereditary, states, amounts to about two millions. ; They settled 
there, at different periods, under Leopold I. Charles VI. and Maria Theresa, 
During the reign of the latter many Illyrians repaired to Triest, where they 
contributed greatly ta the. promotion of commerce. . They are divided into 
provincial and military: the latter living only upon the frontiers, which they 
have often defended against the Turks. They were maintained in the pos 
session of. ileir privileges till the peace of Carlowitz; but when the Catho. 
lic became (he. established religion of Hungary, they were uted as 
heretics, notwithstanding the immunities granted them by Joseph I. and 
Charles VI. siege 
’ ~The military are not comprehended in the levies of the Hungarian coun- 
ties. They pay no contributions, but have Jands assigned for their sub- 
sistence, and are supplied with clothes and accoutrements. In time of wat 
they receive the same pay as the other imperial troops; and in case of war 
against the Turks, every man capable of bearing arms is obliged to take the 
field, and to perform garrison duty. Some of these military have joined the 
Roman Catholic communion; but most of them profess the united Greek 
faith, and have eight bishops, suffragans of one metropolitan. 

The most ancient privilege in favor of the Illyrians is dated in the year 1428, 
during the reign of Sigismund, king of Hungary. Maria Theresa granted 
them new privileges in 1763, for the services they had rendered during the 
- seven years’ war. ‘These privileges were afterwards repealed, and con- 

rmed again in 1777. The authority of the metropolitan was then limited 
to ecclesiastical affairs, all others being referred to the decision of the ancient 
Chancery of Hungary. 





